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Approaches to the Study 
of Technical Assistance 


By Ecsert S. WENGERT 
Chairman 


Department of Political Science 
University of Oregon 





HESE notes constitute some prelimi- 

nary reflections on the character and 
content of the seminar on technical as- 
sistance to be conducted by the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration during 
July and August, 1961. This seminar is 
part of a program to study the processes 
of technical assistance in order to throw 
light on a number of problems of in- 
terest both to scholars and policy-mak- 
ers. 

To examine technical assistance is to 
explore planned or forced efforts at in- 
novation and change. The concept itself 
rests on the idea that “an international 
transfer of knowledge and know-how or 
skill designed to alleviate or eliminate 
a knowledge bottle-neck” can further 
the goals both of Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans sharing in these ventures. 

It is consequently evident that the 
study of technical assistance can throw 
light on the new types of political and 
administrative structures that evolve 
through collaboration of Filipinos and 
Americans in a variety of joint projects. 
For these structures we do not yet have 
any appropriate descriptive names, nor 
are we entirely clear on the character- 
istics demanded of participants in this 
novel and complicated processes. Fur- 


ther analysis might help us also to iden- 
tify the conditions of “success” and 
“failure”. Clustering around these are, 
of course, at once issues about goals 
and objectives both in the short and 
Jong run. 

From one point of view, the study 
of technical assistance is an aspect of 
the study of public administration and 
policy development. For, what we are 
examining, quite naturally grows out of 
the operations of governmental officials 
and machinery. In another perspective 
what we are examining constitutes really 
a part of the new style of international 
relations going far beyond the usual 
categories associated with diplomacy. 
We are examining, too, the concomi- 
tants of growth and development in 
an age of incredibly rapid political, 
economic and social change. To ad- 
vance the understanding of technical 
assistance may help us observe the rela- 
tionships and interactions of cultures on 
a grand-scale but focused through parti- 
cular technical enterprises for change. 

These varied ends of our studies sug- 
gest that the major disciplines of the 
social sciences may all contribute me- 
thods and conceptualizations of great 
usefulness. From anthropology, for ex- 
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ample, we draw helpful insights into 
the characteristics of culture and cul- 
tural dynamics. Studies of innovations 
have in that field developed suggestive 
and comprehensive theoretical proposi- 
tions to order a vast amount of em- 
pirical data. The methods of the anthro- 
pologist in his studies of whole villages 
are pointed reminders of the need for 
“connectedness” in approaching any so- 
cial phenomenon. 

The economists’ concern with the 
structures and the functions of decision- 
making enable him to examine effective- 
ly much of technical assistance opera- 
tion. His interest in the organization 
of the decision process with respect to 
particular phases of economic life be- 
comes immediately relevant where a 
developing economy is responding to 
technical assistance. Clearly, empirical 
studies relating to capital formation and 
movement of capital, balance of pay- 
ments and so on, provide essential in- 
gredients for understanding the context 
and policy of technical assistance. 

Technical assistance and other forms 
of aid often evoke feelings of resent- 
ment and even hostility in those who 
are presumably to be benefited. Field 
workers in public health, social welfare 
and agriculture can provide many illus- 
trations of this problem of the strained 
relations between a “giver” and a “re- 
ceiver”. Here, psychologists have both 
concepts and tools to enable them to 
state the nature of the factors of per- 
sonality and culture that facilitate and 
hinder giving and receiving in this set- 
ting. 

Not unrelated to the problems of 
personal attitudes are the characteristics 
of whole communities, their decision- 
making and structures through which 
they carry on their politics. The students 
of sociology can give us access to some 


large and even profound theoretical 
formulations and empirical studies rele- 
vant for an understanding of technical 
assistance in a community. 

Political scientists also have made 
power and politics their special con- 
cern. Students of public administration 
among the political scientists have fo- 
cused on the decision process in govern- 
ment and consider a wide range of tech- 
nical operations of modern, large-scale 
organizations as also within their prov- 
ince. Their studies, along with those of 
sociologists of organization, can offer 
“models” for studies of technical assist- 
ance. 

These examples can do no more than 
suggest that we can use a wide range of 
disciplinary interests to study technical 
assistance. We may draw on many me- 
thods and approaches of these disci- 
plines to examine particularly how, for 
example, Filipinos work with nationals 
of other governments and with mem- 
bers of international agencies in tech- 
nical assistance ventures. A kind of “na- 
tural” focus might be supplied for such 
studies by projects and programs deve- 
loped under the auspices of the United 
States in the Philippines between 1901 
and 1946. Or, another illustration of a 
similar “natural” focus might be found 
in military aid since 1946. (Here, how- 
ever, problems of access to information 
no doubt would hinder analysis.) United 
States and international economic aid 
since 1946 or United States and interna- 
tional technical assistance in that same 
period offer a variety of projects and 
programs that again can immediately 
focus on study. 

Out of these various programs and 
projects might come what we are call- 
ing “case studies”. This term has the 
advantage of suggesting that we can 
usefully treat a particular and relatively 
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clearly bounded set of events as the 
object of attention. At the same time, 
however, we need to note how varied 
approaches, methods and conceptualiza- 
tions of various disciplines may enlarge 
our view of a bounded set of events 
called a “case”. What follows then sug- 
gests the broader limits within which 
the seminar might begin its examination 
of sets of events or cases. Among the 
varied illustrative case “types” partici- 
pants in the seminar will identify how 
topics of studies in which they may be 
engaged can draw on a variety of disci- 
plines, particularly, in the social sciences, 
can lend new understanding to technical 
assistance. 


To a student of administration, it 
seems quite natural to regard a case 
study as a device for tracing a complex 
of decisions in development and admin- 
istration. These decisions might be by 
those whom we usually speak of as ad- 
ministrators; or they might very well be 
decisions of local or national political 
figures who are taking part in the parti- 
cular technical assistance enterprise. 
While this view of a case study cer- 
tainly emphasizes the rational and pur- 
posive, it is by its very nature meant 
to suggest how non-rational factors ap- 
pear to the case writer to bear on the 
choices, in fact, made. 


A complex of decisions in technical 
assistance for example, might be ex- 
amined around the launching of a pro- 
ject or program. The process of making 
ready might throw a good deal of 
light on the intermingling of many kinds 
of factors in building a joint project. 
Jose V. Abueva’s volume, Focus on the 
Barrio,’ constitutes a penetrating study 
of this kind. The complex of decisions 


1 (Manila: Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines, 1959). 


here can yield large meaning concern- 
ing the nature of joint ventures both 
as political and administrative activi- 
ties. 


In many other aspects of technical 
assistance, a complex of decisions also 
requires wide use of various disciplines 
to permit the best prior theoretical 
formulations of the process to be ex- 
amined. From them we can get “mo- 
dels” for the study of technical assist- 
ance so the case writer can make his 
presuppositions articulate. He can note 
in advance the questions to which his 
study will seek answers. He can pro- 
ceed systematically to test the relation- 
ships he believes he has identified. He 
can take conscious and purposeful note 
of events and activities for which his 
“model” has not prepared him and so 
correct it or, if necessary, replace it 
with more adequate conceptualization 
in the face of his observations. And 
out of his study can come the begin- 
ning of comparisons on which systematic 
knowledge of the processes of technical 
assistance can be advanced. The investi- 
gator who does not make articulate his 
theoretical presuppositions may be un- 
able to direct his studies toward the 
most fruitful outcomes. This then, is 
noted here as a necessary part of the 
preparation for case studies of every 


type. 


A second type of case study might 
treat the community as the object of 
observation. In a community, change and 
innovations take place as the result of 
technical assistance. So, a case in this 
sense might begin with an examination 
of the values of a community and the 
structures through which it maintains 
and develops them. Certainly, the place 
of leaders and others with various func- 
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tions in the community would constitute 
an important part of such a case. 


As a case focuses on a community, 
the characteristic “problems” of the 
community can be viewed in relation- 
ship to one another as a part of a 
whole. In such an analysis it might be- 
come possible to view technical assist- 
ance as deliberate intervention and ob- 
serve how the consequences of technical 
assistance ramify throughout the life of 
a community. It might be appropriate 
to sharpen this type of case by noting 
particularly the role and _ relationships 
among various categories of participants 
either in furthering or hindering innova- 
tion. It is easy to visualize too, that 
cases of this type might provide im- 
portant opportunities for testing the 
usefulness of many kinds of research 
instruments that are now often used for 
community study. 


Community studies probably raise in 
a very special way, the difficult relation- 
ships between an observer and those 
whom he serves. Not even the anthropo- 
logists have always successfully solved 
the problem confronting the field worker 
whose interaction and identification with 
the community under study bear direct- 
ly on what he observes. While this is 
apt to be a virtually universal problem 
in all kinds of social research, it may 
be specially worth noting in connection 
with the studies of the community as a 
case of technical assistance. 


A third type of case might propose 
to examine a particular technical sub- 
ject matter field where various kinds of 
aid programs have been in operation. 
Rather than treating a complex of deci- 
sions within a fairly well marked limit 
of time, an effort might be made in this 
type of case to deal with the various 
forces and factors regarded as shaping 


of policies and their execution. Indeed, 
a model for cases of this type might be 
found in the growing number of policy 
studies to which political scientists and 
economists in particular, have been con- 
tributing. Varied conceptual and theore- 
tical apparatuses have already been de- 
vised. For example, the group basis of 
political decisions might be put to use in 
studying such technical assistance as in 
education, health, agriculture, natural 
resources development, governmental or- 
ganization and operation, community de- 
velopment, economic growth and local 
government. 


In cases of this type might be ex- 
amined first, the participants in policy- 
making with the intention of identify- 
ing what they do and how they are 
related to each other in the complex 
processes of negotiation that underlie 
the hammering out of a policy. Second- 
ly, cases of this type might examine 
the various systems that fix the me- 
thods of arriving at policy decisions. 
These might, for example, include con- 
stitutions, laws, usages, procedural regu- 
lations, as well as informal “rules of 
the game” by means of which policies 
were shaped. Thirdly, the factors or 
premises that give content to the policy 
decisions might be brought to light in 
cases of this type. Particularly sugges- 
tive are the analyses made of economic 
decisions although some studies of the 
political decision process may also pro- 
vide some “models”. Fourth, cases of 
this type might lay the foundation for 
possible generalizations about the po- 
licy-making process in technical assist- 
ance and so these cases might also con- 
tribute to the building of “doctrine” 
in this field. 


A fourth type of case might take 
shape around studies of leadership. The 
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people who carry the load of develop- 
ing and executing assistance enterprises 
constitute a kind of elite. Indeed, the 
various contemporary elite studies might 
provide suggestions of appropriate me- 
thods for pursuing this kind of investiga- 
tion. Cases in this situation then might 
use studies of the career patterns of 
those who take part in technical assist- 
ance at both the political, the adminis- 
trative and the expert levels. Other 
ways of identifying and classifying parti- 
cipants of the process might likewise 
emerge from this type of case. Harold 
Lasswell pioneered the use of psycho- 
analytic studies of individuals who play 
various kinds of political roles.’ It might 
be that the delicate character of some 
of the relationships involved in tech- 
nical assistance could be better under- 
stood through similar cases of this type. 


A related type of case might deal in 
somewhat the same way with so-called 
“change agents”. Usually this term is 
applied to the workers in the field. 
These might be Filipinos or Americans 
who are conducting the “operations” by 
means of which the end objectives of 
technical assistance are to be realized. 
At present, we have only a very dim 
picture of who the workers in the field 
actually are, how they conduct them- 
selves to change the standards of be- 
havior that are now regarded as con- 
trolling. Some of the pioneering studies 
that have been coming out of the 
Community Development Research 
Council at the University of the Philip- 
pines are throwing some light on the 
nature and role of change agents and 
might help to formulate a_ theoretical 


2See for instance, Harold D. Lasswell, Da- 
niel Lerner and C. Easton Rothwell’s, The 
Comparative Study of Elites (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1952). Hoover Institute 
Studies. Series B: Elites, No. 1. 


base for case studies of this type.* Cases 
of another type might treat instances 
of technical assistance as interventions 
in the lives of individuals, of groups, 
of communities, or even the nation. 
What we might then observe are the 
varied ways of existing systems—indi- 
vidual, group, community, or national— 
respond to the demand of technical as- 
sistance for innovation or adjustment. 
As a purposive undertaking, technical 
assistance seeks to modify an external 
system. At once, however, it also shares 
in the system, for the technical assist- 
ance worker has no choice but to “use” 
it as a given or condition of his program. 


Without laboring the point, systematic 
studies of the political and administra- 
tive arrangements, of the economy, of 
the institutions of the society, of the 
values of a culture, of its morals and 
manners, all of these and others can be 
advanced by examining instances of 
technical assistance. Both the conditions 
under which technical assistance takes 
place, as well as the objects whose 
change is to be achieved as technical 
assistance is carried forward can be kept 
in view. So we develop data to further 
both descriptive analyses and _ theore- 
tical statements about the characteris- 
tics of systems, and come to understand 
more fully what technical assistance 
aims at. 


Case study might enable us to focus 
on various processes involved in techni- 
cal assistance. For example, every tech- 
nical assistance venture involves by de- 
finition complex processes of communi- 
cation. At one level these are problems 
of language and semantics; at another 

3For example, see Tito Firmalino, Political 
Activities of Barrio Citizens in Iloilo as They 


Affect Community Development, Study Series 
No. 4. (Quezon City: UP-CDRC, 1960). 
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level they may be viewed as organiza- 
tional problems and treated by a kind 
of analogy to physical networks of com- 
munication. Since transitions from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar are typically 
a goal of technical assistance both the 
“giver” and “receiver” might be viewed 
as mutually implicated in one another’s 
education. They both need to under- 
stand one another’s circumstances; they 
need to accommodate themselves to one 
another’s expectations. Involved, then, 
are a host of communication obstacles. 


Counterpart relations accompany 
many technical assistance programs. 
While this may be viewed as part of 
organizational analysis, we have no con- 
venient language for treating an organ- 
ization whose members represent two 
or more nation-states with all the legal, 
ideological and other complications this 
implies. Moreover, the formal language 
of technical assistance assumes, for ex- 
ample, that the government of the Phil- 
ippines makes a request of the govern- 
ment of the United States to which the 
latter replies with a suitable program 
and dispatches experts to carry it out. 
This description may or may not bear 
much relationship to the way in which 
those whom we call counterparts, in 
fact, conduct themselves in the develop- 
ment and execution of technical assist- 
ance programs. What this process con- 
sists of could very well be illuminated 
by a variety of case studies of pro- 
cess. 


There is already substantial evidence 
of many kinds of informal organizational 
processes devised for achieving coopera- 
tion and for resolving (or magnifying ) 
conflict in technical assistance. While it 
is sometimes easier to talk about the 
clearly bounded relationships within 
formal organizations, it may also be 
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more illuminating to examine the in- 
formal relations up and down the com- 
plex hierarchies of two governments. 
These may already have acquired sub- 
stantial patterning in the conduct of 
participants in technical assistance pro- 
grams. 


Processes of evaluation are constant- 
ly evident in technical assistance ven- 
tures. The formal and informal organiza- 
tions carrying out technical assistance 
serve, of course, many ends and these 
need to be identified in the assessment 
of the process. Concepts of efficiency 
take on meaning only after the question 
of purpose or goal has been reasonably 
clarified. Even then, however, efficiency 
in the absolute sense of a measurement 
of the ratio of input to output may have 
to give way to a more “political” con- 
ception that recognizes the problem of 
available alternatives. Moreover, when- 
ever we examine technical assistance 
programs the evaluations that go on may 
have to be inferred from the behavior 
of participants. When a community fails 
to use an improved water supply or 
when a government office fails to use 
so-called modern equipment, this consti- 
tutes a crucial part of the process of 
evaluation. When members of the U. S. 
Congress regard improvements in Phil- 
ippine rice production as a threat to 
their own rice-growing constituents, this 
is also evaluation. It is more than likely 
that these assessments rather than those 
formally reported by survey teams or 
administrative analysts may be more re- 
levant for an understanding of the pro- 
cess of technical assistance. 


The processes by which the reporting 
of technical assistance helps to make 
concrete, redefine and modify the goals 
of programs might also find their illus- 
tration in this type of case. In other 
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words, we might identify a kind of feed- 
back growing out of the varied modes 
of reporting technical assistance. Partly, 
this process may be similar to what the 
anthropologist describes under the con- 
cept “diffusion of culture.” 


Little attention has typically been 
given to the relationships between legal 
and other formal institutional changes 
in response to various innovations. An 
irrigated agriculture, for instance, may 
relate in various ways to legal arrange- 
ments governing land use. Technical 
changes may be particularly important 
evidence of the way in which innova- 
tions ramify, and so, bear on the evalua- 
tion of technical assistance. 


Around resistance to innovation might 
be developed a variety of cases to illu- 
minate what the underlying conditions 
of change, in fact, are. Fred W. Riggs, 
for example, sees Agraria and the In- 
dustria at opposite ends of a continuum.‘ 
Technical assistance constitutes in one 
sense an effort to relate Agraria and In- 
dustria. It may be that associated with 
each of these two extremes are sets of 
expectations on the part of the people 
concerned that make resistances almost 
inevitable. What might be thought of 
by Industrians as the desirable “yield” 
of a particular project might be con- 
ceived in entirely different terms by the 
participants in it from Agraria. On the 
bases of these differences the process 
of resistance might develop, taking va- 
rious forms and exhibiting various ac- 
tive and passive methods of preventing 
the changes from taking place. 


* “Agraria and Industria—Toward a Typology 
of Comparative Administration” in William J. 
Siffin, (ed.), Toward the Comparative Study 
of Public Administration (Bloomington: Depart- 
ment of Government, Indiana University, 1957), 
p. 23 ff. . 


Some of the familiar models of polli- 
tical relations suggest a group basis for 
politics. Especially in the local com- 
munity, technical assistance programs 
might provide a focus for exploring 
what group politics actually consist of 
in the Philippines. 


Political decisions constitute a pro- 
cess bearing directly on technical assist- 
ance. The networks of power are often 
subject to significant modification as a 
result of technical assistance. These 
might also constitute useful instances 
for case by case study. 


The way in which Americans in the 
Philippines perceive Philippine govern- 
ment and politics might be examined. 
for example, in the I.C.A. policy posi- 
tion under which its projects are viewed 
as “aiding indigenous development”. 
How this is known and perceived might 
become a crucial aspect of technical 
assistance. Over against this might be 
put the Filipino conception of the Ame- 
rican role. 


To these types of case studies, others 
might very well be added. This listing 
is meant only to suggest how from 
several points of view a fairly large 
“tent” can be constructed to contain 
and relate to one another studies de- 
signed to advance our understanding of 
technical assistance. Underlying these 
illustrations, however, is an approach to 
a subject that demands theoretical stu- 
dies to guide and assess whatever type 
of case is to be developed. It cannot 
be urged too strongly, what has been 
noted earlier, that the various disci- 
plines in the social sciences offer con- 
ceptualizations that can be refined and 
made more specific to give direction to 
case studies. However conceived, the 
case study must have focus in order that 
its yield can be greater than mere ran- 
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dom exploration of interesting events 
might be. 


In part we may derive our focus from 
the fact that we are dealing with pro- 
cesses of policy-making in large scale 
governmental organizations. This is to 
say that we are tracing the various 
forecasts of behavior that decision-mak- 
ers constitute as plans of action in the 
realm of technical assistance. We might 
possibly, as John Dewey, suggests, con- 
sider policy as a kind of “hypothesis” 
and its administration as a kind of “test” 
of it.’ Whatever type of case study we 
pursue might then direct particular at- 
tention to the consequences of the policy 
in the course of its administration, some- 
what as a laboratory operation whose 
findings, as it were, supply data for as- 
sessment and revision of the policy. 


From a somewhat different point of 
view, still using the policy process as 
our focus, we might follow the lead of 
Herbert Simon, by setting our sights on 
the premises that serve as the building 
blocks of policy decisions: what they 
are, how they are chosen, how they 
are communicated, how they are valued, 
how they are related one to another by 
those who make decisions.* These be- 
come then, some of the crucial questions 
to which every type of case directs at- 
tention. 


It must be quite clear that case stu- 
dies in this sense will hardly write 
themselves. The events in the situations 
of technical assistance programs do not 
speak for themselves. What to look for 
constitutes a question fundamentally 
about what makes a difference in the 
outcome in a technical assistance pro- 


5 John Dewey, The Public and its Problems 
(Denver: Alan Swallow, 1927). 


6 Herbert Simon, Administrative Behavior 


(New York: The MacMillan Company, 1957). 
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gram, it is clear that how the outcome 
as conceived in the process of technical 
assistance requires careful statement. 


If we accept explanations that depend 
on a single factor, regardless of the size 
of the factor, we will write one kind 
of case, thus if all of the circumstances 
for understanding technical assistance 
are viewed as reflecting a comprehen- 
sive factor like the “relations of pro- 
duction”, we will write a case very dif- 
ferent from one where explanations are 
regarded as derived best by examin- 
ing the endocrine functions of the parti- 
cipants. If we see “cause” in its end- 
less complexities of connections and dis- 
junctions, then the case study will ac- 
quire a different quality. So any in- 
quiry will need to clarify and test 
what we view as the course of the 
process to be illuminated by the case. 


If we can draw on the various disci- 
plines and refine and specify relevant 
studies in them to help examine tech- 
nical assistance, we may also contribute 
to the development of a doctrine that 
policy-makers could test in practice. 
At the moment the values at stake in 
the technical assistance process are far 
from clear. At the moment technical 
assistance along with economic develop- 
ment is viewed as leading toward some- 
thing called democracy. Sometimes too, 
the converse is asserted, that technical 
advance and economic development can 
take place only under democratic aus- 
pices. Max Millikan has from time to 
time pointed out the kinds of probably 
untenable assumptions on which such 
views rest.’ For example, it is often 
assumed that economic change, parti- 


7Max Millikan, Income Stabilization for a 
Developing Democracy: a Study of the Politics 
and Economics of High Employment Without In- 
ay (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953). 
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cularly in the form of industrial develop- 
ment, will have political consequences 
so that a “good” economy is viewed 
as likely to produce “good” politics. 
A basic postulate of this view is that 
more is better than less, that to raise 
the gross national product is to solve 
political problems in favor of demo- 
cracy. 


Millikan goes on to note that this 
conception rests on the notion that the 
essential characteristic of democracy is 
shared power through decentralized de- 
cisions. By analogy to the operations of 
a market economy, then, it is assumed 
that widely-held wealth, giving the con- 
sumer a free choice produces the condi- 
tions under which widely-held power, 
giving the voter a free choice, can be 
maintained. The economist readily as- 
sumes that the economy can be made 
efficient as well as free by allowing the 
market to serve as the regulator by 
means of which the preferences of the 
community are expressed. However, the 
“free market” of politics may not auto- 
matically yield democracy. It is hardly 
likely that we know enough about the 
processes by which democracy might 
evolve when tyranny ends to treat real- 
istically the problem of making govern- 
ment modern and effective. For in a 
very real sense, the tyranny represented 
by colonialism also included efficient ad- 
ministration. The means of government 
in the colonial pattern are politically 
neutral. In some respects then, so-called 
modern administration and democratic 
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administration may be sharply at odds. 
All of these lie in the realm of doctrine 
to which further study indeed may well 
be given by preparing a framework for 
cases. 


It is to be noted, finally, that there 
are areas where literary studies might 
also advance understanding and insight 
as a part of systematic inquiry. Some 
of these might be ideological, some 
might be imaginative as in poetry or 
fiction. They could be useful as expres- 
sions of values and as clues to the na- 
tional character. 


In the Philippines, have contemporary 
literary offerings any significance for an 
understanding of the basis of political 
life and the changes to which technical 
assistance is directing attention? It 
might be instructive to examine the 
literary output of political leaders. The 
changing content of nationalism for ex- 
ample, as reflected in writings from the 
earlier times to the present might be 
suggestive. Notable contemporary lead- 
ers like Laurel and Recto have provided 
a body of writings that might usefully 
be examined to throw light on the con- 
ditions to which the novel relationships 
ot technical assistance provide a pos- 
sible challenge. Imaginative literature 
could equally provide a resource that 
systematic examination could tap for 
fuller understanding of national charac- 
ter and support a part of the frame- 
work for case studies of technical as- 
sistance. 
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N examining problems within a cir- 

cumscribed area such as technical 
assistance to public administration, the 
social scientist is immediately tempted 
to take them out of that area. He knows 
that the answers very often lie else- 
where. His bias makes him insist that 
the answers of which he is capable have 
little relation to technical problems of 
administration, of rationalizing proce- 
dures, or of fitting logically conceived 
means toward universally agreed-upon 
ends. 


The problems are much more _in- 
volved than can comfortably be admit- 
ted. But it is encouraging to note that 
more and more persons whose opinions 
count are becoming aware of this fact. 
I think it is clear—Mr. Wengert’s paper 
supports me on this—that the subject 
is somewhat beyond expertise and stand- 
ard operating manuals, and _ therefore 
there is a need to bring to bear on it 
some approaches that may not seem at 
all related to the immediate and insistent 
problems of the program. 


For the impatient who would prefer 
to push ahead as rapidly as possible 
with programs of aid or technical assist- 
ance, sociology, anthropology and even 
political science may appear unrealistic 
or even irrelevant. This feeling is prob- 
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ably shared by employees of such a 
program, which may include political 
scientists and sociologists. I once had a 
conversation with an American sociolo- 
gist who was employed in a community 
development assistance program in some 
foreign country (not the Philippines) 
who, upon learning of my interest and 
academic involvement in a similar pro- 
gram here, remarked: “You and I know 
that basic social changes take an awfully 
long time in any society. Two, maybe 
three generations.” Apart from a feel- 
ing of satisfaction at this sharing of 
“secrets of the trade,” I was privately 
intrigued by the reason why he would 
admit of participation in a program in 
which the objectives were so patently 
contrary to the expectations his science 
gave him. 


There is, perhaps, in this little inci- 
dent a suggestion of the ambivalence, 
or the dissociation, that plagues the 
actions of those engaged in the task 
of effecting some social or cultural 
changes in a “receiver” society. It is as 
if, knowing the complex and time-con- 
suming processes at work, the technical 
assistant is prepared to junk this knowl- 
edge and sally forth on crash programs 
of change, hoping for the best but also 
thankful for a conveniently available ra- 
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tionale which states that forced-feeding 
is probably better than no feeding. The 
situation includes other factors, of 
course, which eventuates into an already 
familiar state of ambiguity for the inter- 
venor, identified in the data-papers as 
that situation which is distinguished by 
“unresolved questions of basic policy”, 
“mixed attitudes” and the vacillation 
over two basic approaches to the prob- 
lem of aid to developing societies. 


Many areas of interest to sociologists 
have already been identified and rele- 
vant questions raised both in the data- 
papers and previous sessions of this 
seminar. Many of these questions are 
those that sociologists themselves would 
raise. An example relates to the basic 
aims of any such program which it is 
clear give rise to a dilemma for the “in- 
tervenor” within the given set of values 
in which he perforce operates. For in- 
stance the question could be phrased: 
if the intervenors are not themselves 
clear about their basic purposes or goals, 
how then can the receivers be expect- 
ed to develop any clear notions about 
the intent, the motives and the modes 
of implementing of such a program; con- 
sequently, how can they see their way 
clear to responding in the appropriate 
manner? 


I think a useful service sociology can 
perform for many areas of inquiry here, 
including dilemmas, would consist in 
recasting problems in terms of funda- 
mental schemes for analysis—middle- 
range concepts and modes of analysis 
which are concerned with situational or 
problem-oriented approaches. Nowadays 
the range of explanations of which so- 
ciology is capable has become exten- 
sive, in contrast to the time when only 
simple, deterministic models for human 
social action were available, or when 


single-factor analyses were the vogue. 
Indeed, “Modern sociology . . . origin- 
ated as a protest against the partial 
views of man contained in such doc- 
trines as utilitarianism, classical econo- 
mics, Social Darwinism and _ vulgar 
Marxism.” ? Sociologists who have shak- 
en off their earlier provincialisms now 
accept with candor explanations that 
promise insight into the general prob- 
lem of determinants of human behavior, 
whatever be their character or source. 
Determinants would encompass a wide 
range of phenomena including basic pur- 
poses or goals, values, ideologies—the 
most abstract to the most specific bases 
for human social action. 


There are a number of aspects 
which call for extended analysis. First 
of all, basically two social systems are 
involved in technical assistance pro- 
grams. Each is productive of inquiry 
as to the manner of its integration 
around sets of roles, values and internal 
interactive processes in homoestasis (or 
equilibrium) which is either changing 
or stable; that is, inquiry as to the char- 
acter of the processes which contribute 
(or correlate) to the maintenance of 
the system or the state of the system. 
Analysis will include the Hobbesian 
problem of order, thus, the ascendancy 
or submergence of competing or con- 
flicting claims, and most important, the 
processes leading to change, whether 
of the system itself, or of its component 
sub-systems and ultimately the motiva- 
tions of role-participants. This last point 
will have relevance to the aspect, beha- 
vior of individuals or of groups vis-a-vis 
system—goals or other individuals or 
groups within the system. 

1 Dennis Wrong, “The Oversocialized Con- 


ception of Man”, American Sociological Re- 
view, 26 (1961), p. 190. 
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A parallel aspect is that of the inter- 
action of the two social systems, which, 
in our view, gives rise to a third system. 
To make this clear, one needs only to 
point to a generalization in sociology 
that an interactive situation extending 
through time generates a quite auto- 
nomous social system. 


A given social system, including a na- 
tional society, exists, on the one hand, 
as a network of inter-active relation- 
ships, and, on the other, within a matrix 
of other inter-active relationships, which 
is another way of stating that any given 
social system has an internal system as 
well as an external system. It is pro- 
posed that the system external to two 
social systems, insofar as this system 
represents the interaction between the 
two, be treated as a relatively inde- 
pendent third system. This will make 
feasible the analysis of the interaction 
between representative roles as a sys- 
tem in itself, replete with processes pe- 
culiarly distinguishable from those in 
the parent social systems, exhibiting 
problems that are situational with res- 
pect to the parent social systems. 


This aspect is quite crucial in consi- 
dering our larger problem and it is in- 
teresting to note that sociologists have 
hardly paid much attention to it. 


Consider our given: two social sys- 
tems in contact, impinging on and inter- 
acting with each other. Actually this is 
an elliptical mode of talking about it; 
at the worst it is pretty vague. It is 
necessary to say further that a number 
of sub-systems are in contact with each 
other. But what do we mean when we 
say that a sub-system is in contact with 
another? Briefly, but not simply, we 
mean that individuals each occupying 
a role representing policies, values, etc., 
of a sub-system in one society meet 


with other individuals similarly repres- 
enting elements of another social sys- 
tem. But is this not essentially what 
happens in every case where an inter- 
active system becomes established? Thus, 
a whole new set of processes or condi- 
tions arise which require integration as 
distinguished from those that were ne- 
cessary for the integration of the parent 
system. An imperfect analogy is the 
development of the “staff” organization, 
which as we know, gave rise to problems 
of relationships with the more primitive 
“line” organization. More concretely, 
these new conditions include the neces- 
sity for individuals in one to interact 
with individuals in the other under con- 
ditions that were not found in their 
relationships within one social system. 


It is at once clear that the processes 
correlated to the integration of the pa- 
rent system exercise primary influence 
on the system’s integration, and not 
those processes external to it or belong- 
ing to another system. But we can also 
admit the important possibility of these 
new processes ramifying into the parent 
system, effecting major changes. In fact, 
this is the major assumption on which 
much of the hope in technical assist- 
ance programs rest. But for these 
changes to take place, it is also impera- 
tive to assume that representative roles 
are truly representatives, i.e., behavior 
associated with these roles “mesh” into 
the larger, parent social system. Let us 
explore this a bit further. 


A parallel and more familiar way of 
putting this would be: the policies char- 
acteristic of the society realistically pre- 
vail over exigencies arising from any 
sector of the society. Where representa- 
tives constitute one sector, the policies of 
their parent society prevail over the po- 
licy of the sector. But this presupposes a 
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certain degree of integration which, if 
not obtaining, would not necessarily in- 
terfere with the smooth flow of inter- 
action within the third system which 
may depend on other factors quite in- 
dependent of parent systems, but even- 
tually of great importance for carrying 
out policies of parent systems. 


Some additional considerations have 
to be made. First, there are possibly 
two alternative approaches that could 
be taken with respect to the roles played 
by the participants in this third system. 
An argument could be made regarding 
“imperatives” arising from the over-all 
goals of many societies, which appear 
to render inevitable a convergence to- 
ward specific goals. Corollary to this 
would be the springing up of a number 
of common needs, to be met by volun- 
tary proffers of assistance from the more 
to the less developed societies, or by 
voluntary requests for aid from the less 
to the more developed societies. Socie- 


ties throughout the world are in fact 


moving in the direction of what has 
been described as “industrial society.” 


It appears, however, that the United 
States has taken an approach that va- 
ries from this first alternative. Admit- 
tedly, it has assumed a power position 
in relation to societies, e.g., the Philip- 
pines, which require assistance, whether 
asked for or not. Now, a basic assump- 
tion in influence or power relationships 
is that the unit over which influence or 
power is exercised must be in a position 
to respond to whatever sanctions or re- 
wards are brought to bear on it within 
the relationship. Otherwise the relation- 
ship becomes meaningless. Obviously, 
“being in a position to respond”, here 
implies a degree of unity or integra- 
tion which will make possible shifts or 
changes in directions or of processes in 


the larger society. The existence of a 
third system which is relatively inde- 
pendent of the parent system does not 
pose a problem to the intervening so- 
ciety but does pose a difficulty for the 
receiving society. 


To my mind in the case of former 
colonial societies the degree of integra- 
tion so far achieved does not warrant 
anv clear expectations, not even among 
its “representatives”, as to its capacity 
to respond to influences both from with- 
in as well as without the system. In our 
discussion we have assumed representa- 
tive roles to signify positions of strength 
vis-a-vis each other which in the present 
case do not obtain. That is, representa- 
tives do not have status in the power 
sense. Lasswell, we may recall, implied 
that both the agent of power as well 
as the unit over which power is exer- 
cised are, in a sense, influencing each 
other. In the case of the unit over which 
the exercise of power is attempted, his 
act—whether in compliance with the 
sanctions of the power agent or in de- 
fiance—ts itself affective of the policies 
of the power agent. In the short-hand 
of Lasswell X exercises power over Y 
with respect to the H policies of Y, such 
that the relationship results in changes 
in Y’s behavior relative to X.* The de- 
finition excludes a situation where Y 
does not comply with X. This recalls 
Max Weber’s necessary condition for the 
exercise of power; that is, power must 
eventuate in social action of some kind.* 
In the present case, where the H poli- 
cies of the Philippine “representative” 
are perhaps only his or those of his 


2H. Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power and 
Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950). 

3M. Weber, On Law in Economy and So- 
ciety; Tr. by E. Shils and M. Rheinstein 
( a Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1954). 
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sub-system, or in other words, he has 
no status (is not a unit entity) relative 
to the entire social system, the power 
relationship dissolves into a most frus- 
trating impasse for X. In brief, Y must 
have status (inferior, equal) in order 
to respond in the desired direction to 
the power of X. 


Of course, former colonial societies 
vary in the degree of integration they 
have achieved, or they have been al- 
lowed to achieve. It is suggested that 
it would be an important task to clarify 
the extent to which the receiving so- 
ciety is sufficiently integrated to deal 
with the intervenor either as an equal 
but needy partner or as an inferior but 
freely choosing unit. The concept of the 
integration of a social system is a highly 
complex one, admittedly, but its study 
is of primary importance to any society. 
The application of other concepts such 
as the power relationship between re- 
presentatives of two social systems can 
only be meaningful if this prior ques- 
tion is resolved. 

The relevance of this question be- 
comes even more sharp if we refer to 
an earlier question. A non-integrated so- 
ciety cannot be expected to equip its 
representatives with a clear statement 
of the basic policies with which to 
measure the success or failure of a pro- 
gram, much less begin a program with 
any sense of direction. Similarly, the 
degree of integration in the intervenor 
society will also answer questions about 
the conflicts of policies, motives and 
aims in its representatives with which 
it confronts a receiving society. 


Let me examine very briefly the con- 
cept of societal integration I have so 
far used. The model is essentially that 
which has come to be identified as 
the structural-functional model provided 
by the sociological theorist Talcott Par- 


sons.* For our purpose, it is sufficient 
to note that a social system can be 
explicated in terms of a set of proposi- 
tions relating processes in the system 
to a system-goal (in logical terms con- 
sidered as the properties of the system). 
For convenience, let us use G, following 
Cancian,° to stand for system-goals, and 
g for sub-system goals. These proposi- 
tions actually provide us the “state co- 
ordinates” which define the system. 
Whatever the G’s are, (in a state of 
change or stability), the processes with- 
in the system relate to their mainten- 
ance. (In the present state of the science, 
causality cannot be inferred from this 
relationship; we can only note the cor- 
relation between processes and system- 
goals.) In the case of entire societies 
the state coordinates are g’s such as 
those of the economy, governing or re- 
gulating institutions, religious institu- 
tions, educational systems, etc. Each of 
these is itself made up of numerous 
sub-groups which also pose problems of 
integration to the sub-system. 


We have to consider that the problem 
of over-all integration of an entire so- 
ciety is a function not only of the con- 
cordance of the various g’s of its sub- 
systems but also of the integration of 
the sub-groups that comprise the sub- 
systems. Thus there are many levels 
where integration is possible or not 
found, as the case may be. At the level 
of the g’s, for instance, the value-sys- 
tems, the directions, the activities and 
institutions must not diverge so far from 
those of another sub-system (be incon- 
sistent with them) that these others are 
rendered incapable of functioning. There 


are functionally circumscribed _ limits 
4Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1951). 
5 Francesca Cancian, “‘Functional Analysis of 
Change,” American Sociological Review, 25 


(1960), pp. 818-827. 
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within which variations may occur for 
any sub-system. Where these limits are 
exceeded, or where g’s do not “mesh” 
with each other, the society may be 
described as less-integrated, its G un- 
determined. In such a case sub-groups 
exist in relative functional autonomy. 
Changes in one may take place inde- 
pendently of changes in another. 


In the preceding discussion we can 
only discuss a part of this new and ex- 
ceedingly complex subject. I hope, how- 
ever, to have developed the notion of a 
self-subsisting social system, a concept 
developed by Western social scientists 
for their own as well as others’ social 
systems. If we apply it to our own 
case we see that we are able to explain 
many of the problems with which we 
are concerned. 


The point is, a social system left to 
itself is likely to generate processes or 
invent mechanisms (or, in the non-causal 
mode, to be characterized by their exist- 
ence) which will define a G for the 
entire system. Whatever changes take 
place in the system will have to be 
accounted for by the parameters that 
define the system, which will encom- 
pass G, sub-system g’s, and elements of 
the smallest units of interaction in them. 
It is still a task for sociology to ascer- 
tain the effects on the system of in- 
fluences coming from outside the system 
or which are not generated within the 
system, or the extent such influences 
ramify throughout a system, affecting 
the G, the g’s and other parameters. 
It seems to me that this lack in our 
knowledge is enough to make us pause 
regarding the efficacy of suggested pro- 
grams of directed change. 


It is to be doubted whether the 
Philippine social system has been suf- 
ficiently integrated to enable us to iden- 
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tify the G of the system. It is well to 
keep in mind that the major directions 
of this society have historically been 
determined by extra-system sources. The 
society itself has only been a sub-system 
in a larger integration in which the do- 
minant value-system was that of the 
colonial administration. 


Thus the major pre-occupation of the 
Philippine sub-system (its g as a sub- 
system) was, apart from survival, to 
make the proper adjustments or res- 
ponses to this dominant but alien value- 
system. Philippine society, successful in 
achieving its g (i.e., surviving, unlike 
the Hawaiian or the Caribe Indian), 
did not, however, develop those proper- 
ties or G which would render it fit to 
act as an autonomous system, or to res- 
pond as a relatively free agent in inter- 
action with another autonomous social 
system. 


I believe therefore, that multiplying 
instances of nationalistic character are 
evidence of “forces” or mechanisms 
generated precisely to lead to a new 
integration. They are likely to increase 
in intensity and scope in the future and 
thus to contribute to difficulties in the 
details of administering aid programs 
as well as about the entire program it- 


self. 


What has been presented is an aspect 
of Philippine society which is not too 
well understood by the agents of tech- 
nical assistance programs. What is per- 
haps better understood are other aspects 
which pertain to the fact that among 
the G’s of the developing society are 
fairly universal ones such as industrial- 
ization, land reforms, community deve- 
lopment, maximizing of agriculture pro- 
duction, bringing about of norms of ef- 
ficiency and rationality in the bureau- 
cracy, public administration, public serv- 
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ices, etc., which are all familiar in the 
context of the agents’ society. All these 
involve well-studied mechanisms for 
bringing about that type of integration 
which is now associated with industrial 
societies. 


It is my contention that moving West- 
ern social systems toward these goals 
have been a rather smooth process be- 
cause it was based on a prior integra- 
tion of these systems around values and 
roles that supported them. In the Phil- 
ippines this prior base is conspicuously 
absent. What, in effect, has happened 
is that the efforts of American technical 
assistants to extend their “imperium” 
result in an impasse, the stifling of local 
initiative. It has been observed in the 
past, not only in the Philippines but 
elsewhere, that the impact of American 


norms and other cultural forces has been 
overwhelming rather than stimulating. 
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From one sociological standpoint, 
therefore, it would be well to re-appraise 
with care the crucial aspects of the 
present situation which bear on such 
things as basic purposes of both parti- 
cipants, the conditions for participa- 
tion—the third system—and the capa- 
bilities for adequate response of reci- 
pient societies. There appears to be lit- 
tle advantage in rushing full-tilt into 
programs of planned change; indeed, 
there exist some real dangers for both 
intervenor and receiver alike. Finally, 
the need has been pointed out for pro- 
viding developing societies the oppor- 
tunity to get to know themselves bet- 
ter. This is a call for more self-study, 
both sociological and non-sociological. 
on the part of the Philippine social sys- 
tem. It would be important to under- 
stand those conditions under which any 
relationship with another social system 
can be fruitful and for that matter, at 
all possible. 
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HE patterns of relationships among 

members of a relatively non-indus- 
trialized society tend to be such as em- 
phasize traditional thinking, particular- 
ism and functional diffuseness.' These 
patterns, moreover, tend to be pervasive 
of the society, permeating not only the 
economic sphere, but the political, edu- 
cational and other areas as well. 


The political system in particular will 
be characterized by many features 
which obstruct rational bureaucratic ad- 
ministration to a degree and in a man- 
ner not found in a highly industrial- 
ized society. For although favoritism and 
arbitrary appointments may plague the 
politics of the latter society, and may 
even be tolerated there as inevitable 
evils, they are nonetheless not endemic 
to the society as a whole, nor is the 
virus transmitted in the process of child- 
hood socialization. The society that is 
highly familistic and particularistic in 
its relationship patterns has these prob- 
lems, and it is no wonder that the 
zealous public servant and the visiting 
technical assistant alike stand aghast at 








1 Marion J. Levy, “Some Sources of the 
Vulnerability of the Structures of Relatively 
Nonindustrialized Societies to Those of Highly 
Industrialized Societies” in Bert F. Hoselitz 
(ed.), The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1952), pp. 113-25. 


the enormity of the task that confronts 
them. 


Yet I do believe that anthropology 
has made some small contributions to 
the solution of problems of this kind 
and magnitude, and I am hopeful that 
what I say here may awaken in the 
minds of those more skillful than I in 
these matters some thoughts that may 
bear fruit. 


What I propose to do is very simple. 
I hope to establish the fact that Philip- 
pine society is indeed permeated by 
that sort of particularistic and approval- 
seeking interpersonal relationship _pat- 
tern which is seen as so inimical to an 
effective bureaucratic government struc- 
ture. After that, I will set down some 
of the solutions that have been offered 
for the seeming impasse. Finally, I will 
offer a suggestion which, if not novel, 
should appeal at least to those who 
relish interdisciplinary cooperation. 


I 


A good place to start is where most 
Americans start: “Filipinos are wonder- 
ful: they’re so considerate of your feel- 
ings. so pleasant to deal with.” This 
quality is one which I have called 
smoothness of interpersonal relations or, 
to use a shorthand, SJR. 
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SIR, like a recurring dollar alloca- 
tion, is more happily possessed than 
defined. It is highly valued but hard 
to get your hands on. Nonetheless, there 
is agreement that this smoothness is a 
facility at getting along with others in 
such a way as to avoid outward signs 
of conflict: glum or sour looks, harsh 
words, open disagreement, or physical 
violence. It connotes the smile, the 
friendly lift of the eyebrow, the pat on 
the back, the squeeze of the arm, the 
word of praise or friendly concern. It 
means being agreeable, even under dif- 
ficult circumstances and of keeping 
quiet or out of sight when discretion 
passes the word. It means a sensitivity 
to what other people feel at any given 
moment, and a willingness and ability 
to change tack (if not direction) to 
catch the lightest favoring breeze. 


SIR is acquired and preserved princi- 
pally by three means; namely, pakiki- 
sama, euphemism and the use of a go- 
between. I will consider each in turn. 


Pakikisama is a Tagalog word de- 
rived from the root sama, “accompany, 
go along with.” At times, the word paki- 
kisama is used as synonymous with what 
I understand by SIR; when so employed, 
the word is very frequently (almost pre- 
dictably) translated as “good public 
relations.” But I believe the term paki- 
kisama is more commonly used with 
a meaning narrower than SIR. In this 
more restricted sense it means “giving 
in,” “following the lead or suggestion 
of another”; in a word, concession. It 
refers especially to the lauded practice 
of yielding to the will of the leader or 
majority so as to make the group deci- 
sion unanimous. No one likes a hold-out. 

This quality of pakikisama plays hob 
with public opinion surveys in the Phil- 
ippines, and makes the experienced ob- 


server apt to ask many probing ques- 
tions about the survey methods used. 
Certainly, a public opinion poll in this 
society is unlikely to be the voice of 
the people that Lundberg thinks it 
might be elsewhere.? Too often the sur- 
vey reflects what the poll-takers think 
or, to put it more accurately, what the 
respondents thought the pollsters were 
thinking. 


A large local manufacturing company 
recently made a poll of their outlets 
to discover from the retailers what the 
customers thought of their products. 
The results were most gratifying—but 
they did not tally with what the boys 
in sales had to say. A little investiga- 
tion showed that most retailers had not 
answered the pollsters without first 
knowing what company they were work- 
ing for. A second survey, in which the 
pollsters identified themselves as from 
a rival company, brought the same over- 
whelming results—in favor of the rival. 


To impress them with the operation 
of pakikisama in the interview, I asked 
a class of Filipino and American stu- 
dents each to interview a number of 
Americans and Filipinos, clearly express- 
ing an opinion contrary to the culturally 
expectable position of the interviewee 
They were then to ask the respondent 
what he thought about the question. 
The actual text used by the interviewers 
was this: 

Say, I want your opinion cn some- 
thing. P’'ve been thinking a lot about 
it, and I'm quite convinced that 
when there is some hard feeling 
between yourself and another per- 
son the best way to settle it is 
through a third party, a go-between 


2 George A. Lundberg, “The Transition to 
Science in Human Relations” in Edgar A. 
Shuler et al., Readings in Sociology. 2nd 


edition (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1960), pp. 6-12. 
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(this for Americans; for Filipinos, by 
going to see him). What do you 
think? 

The results, presented in Table 1, in- 
dicate that there is a significant differ- 
ence between the American and Fili- 
pino sample in their willingness to go 


has long been highly prized in Philip- 
pine society, and is no less highly re- 
garded today. Harsh and _ insulting 
speech is correspondingly devalued. 
Chirino noted (cited in Kalaw) of 
the Filipinos that “in courteous dealings, 
they are very consummate; in writing, 


TABLE 1 


RESPONSES OF AMERICANS AND FILIPINOS 
TO AN OPINION OPENLY ESPOUSED BY THE INTERVIEWER 
AND PREDICTABLY DISAGREEABLE TO THE RESPONDENT* 








April 1961 
Agree Disagree Uncertain Total 
Filipinos 85 58 24 167 
Americans 29 103 27 159 
Totals 114 161 51 326 
Chi square = 40.2 2Qdf p is less than .001 





*In speaking with American respondents, the interviewers espoused the use of a 


go-between to smooth over personal 


misunderstandings. In speaking with Filipinos, they 
espoused a face-to-face encounter between the two parties. 





along with the opinion of another, even 
though it be against the position they 
would be predicted to maintain.** 


It should be remembered that in this 
case, there was no pressure brought to 
bear other than the fact that the inter- 
viewer clearly took a particular posi- 
tion. 


Aside from going along with the other 
fellow, there are several commonly em- 
ployed ways of achieving smooth inter- 
personal relations. One of these is euph- 
emism, which is the stating of an un- 
pleasant truth, opinion, or request as 
pleasantly as possible. It is an art that 


** Tt will be clear to the reader that the de- 
sign of this student exercise is not a tight 
one. Nonetheless, I know of no one familiar 
with American and Filipino ways who would 
question the exercise of the intercultural dif- 
ference illustrated by the interview results. 


they use many long and delicate refine- 
ments and niceties of language.” * Loar- 
ca tells us that taking vengeance for 
an insult received was a very common 
practice, and further adds that there 
was a law that “anyone who spoke dis- 
respectfully of a chief, or uttered abu- 
sive language to him, was liable to 
death.”* Plasencia says that insulting 
words caused great anger among the 
Kapampangan, and if two such quar- 
reling parties refused to pay the fines 
levied for this kind of behavior, they 
were expected to try to outdo each 
other in giving a public feast, the one 


3 Teodoro M. Kalaw, Five Freceptives from 
our Ancient Morality (Manila: n.p., 1951), 


4 Miguel de Loarca, Relacion de las Yslas 
Filipinas. 1582. Edition consulted here is that 
of Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands 
1493-1898 (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co., 
1903), Vol. 5, p. 127, 181. 
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who spent most to be considered “the 
more powerful and honorable.” * Juan 
Delgado wrote in 1754 that the Filipino 
would rather suffer 100 lashes than a 
single harsh word,® an opinion echoed in 
Jose Rizal’s footnote to Morga: “The 
Filipino today prefers a beating to scold- 
ing or insults.” * 

Dr. Encarnacion Alzona expresses this 
commonly held value when she writes:* 


The use of courteous language is 
an ancient attribute of our people. 
Bluntness or brusqueness of speech 
is frowned upon, being regarded as 
a sign of ill-breeding. Thus, we give 
the erroneous impression on foreign- 
ers, who do not understand our 
concept of good manners, of being 
prolix or circumlocutory. As a mat- 
ter of fact. it is the respectful and 
polite way of introducing a serious 
subject which is the real object of 
the call or conversation. A low voice 
and gentle manner must accompany 
the courteous speech, following the 
saying in Tagalog that 

Ang marahang pangungusap 

Sa puso’y makalulunas. 

(A gentle manner of speaking 

soothes the heart.) 

Ang salitang matatamis 

Sa puso’y nakaaakit, 

Nagpapalubog ng galit. 

(Sweet words win the heart and 

dispel anger. ) 


5 Juan de Plasencia, O.S.F., “Customs of the 
Pampangas in Their Lawsuits,” 1589. Edition 
consulted here is that of Blair and Robertson, 
The Philippine Islands 1493-1898 (Cleveland: 
Arthur H. Clark Co., 1904), Vol. 16, pp. 321- 
7. 

6Juan J. Delgado, S.J., Historia general 
sacro-profana, politica y natural de las islas 
del poniente llamades Filipinas, 1754. Edition 
consulted here is that of the Biblioteca His- 
torica Filipina (Manila: Imp. de El Eco de 
Filipinas de D. Juan Atayde, 1892). 

7 Antonio de Morga, Sucesos de las islas Fili- 
pinas. 1609. Edition consulted here is that of 
Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands 
1493-1898 (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co., 
1904), Vol. 16, pp. 128-29. 

8 Encarnacion Alzona, “Ideals of the Fili- 
pinos,” in Delfin Fl. Batacan, Looking at Our- 
selves (Manila: Philaw Publishing, 1956), pp. 
262-83. 
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Speaking in a harsh tone has been 
the cause of altercations, as the 
sensitive Filipino interprets it as an 
expression of ill-feeling. Even me- 
nial workers resent it, and the wise 
employer guards the tone of his 
voice in speaking to them, if he 
wants to preserve harmony and 
good feeling between management 
and _ labor. 

The use of euphemism is notable in 
a gathering where there is need to 
express an opinion on the topic under 
discussion. Except where the group is 
one whose members have learned to 
see the occasion (an academic confer- 
ence, or seminar, for instance, or a meet- 
ing of openly opposed factions) as one 
in which straightforwardness is accept- 
able and desirable, the participants may 
appear never to dispute the point at 
issue, or to find an issue to dispute. 
So it will appear to the American, at 
least. The preference for social process 
(SIR) over social product (conference 
results and conclusions) is understand- 
able in a system where the highest value 
is placed on the pleasant word except 
when the exchange is between good 
friends or sworn enemies. 


In the analysis of natural Tagalog 
dialogues, my colleagues at the Insti- 
tute of Philippine Culture joined me in 
identifying certain very common euphe- 
mistic devices at both the lexical and 
rhetorical levels. We found, for instance, 
that siguro nga (“could be”) was a 
common refuge taken when one could 
not really agree with his conversation 
partner: weak agreement in lieu of dis- 
agreement. Self-depreciation was ano- 
ther frequently occurring way of smooth- 
ing a situation in which envy and hard 
feeling might arise. 


On the more complex level of the 
sequence of the whole dialogue, we 
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noted that there was a pattern discern- 
ible where a request, correction, or com- 
plaint was involved. The conversation 
opened with a “feeler,” to discover 
whether or not the other party were 
busy or, more important, receptive. 
There followed an introduction of the 
matter at hand, then the request or cor- 
rection was given. Especially if a cor- 
rection had been given, there would fol- 
low an integration—a friendly inquiry 
for the health of the family, or regard- 
ing some personal concern of the indi- 
vidual just corrected. The blow of the 
correction was softened by the assur- 
ance that the basic relation of alliance 
and loyalty had not been disturbed by 
the correction (which, more often than 
not, was blamed on pressure from 
“higher up”). 


The use of a go-between is another 
common means of preserving or restor- 
ing smooth interpersonal relations. This 
also has a long history in the Philippines 
and even today enters into many facets 
of daily living. Here it is not agree- 
ment, oblique speech, or remedial friend- 
liness, but a third party that is used to 
assuage a bruise, heal a wound, or 
prevent injury. 


The go-between is: used preventively 
in a number of common situations: the 
embarrassing request, complaint, or de- 
cision is often communicated through a 
middle-man, to avoid the shame (hiya) 
of a face-to-face encounter. For the 
American who feels bad that a Filipino 
acquaintance, for instance, has shown 
so little trust in his kindness as to send 
a third party with a request, I should 
add that this behavior is not necessarily 
prompted by a lack of confidence in the 
person approached. It is often done as 
much for the one approached as for 
the one who sends the middle-man. It’s 


so much easier to explain matters to 
one not directly involved, especially 
when you know that the go-between 
will do a much better job than your- 
self in breaking the news—should it be 
disappointing. 


The traditional marriage negotiations 
are conducted through go-betweens and 
spokesmen for the two parties, the par- 
ties being not so much the prospective 
bride and groom as their families and 
kinsmen. This custom is reported by the 
earliest writers on the Philippines, and 
is in evidence today in all but the most 
non-traditional centers.® 


Go-betweens are utilized not only to 
avoid possible embarrassment or bad 
feeling, but also to remedy an existing 
state of conflict or tension. We are fa- 
miliar with the extended negotiations 
that have been carried on through va- 
rious third parties in an effort to re- 
concile two major political figures in the 
Philippines. The same sort of activity is 
going on more quietly and less specta- 
cularly in almost every town in the na- 
tion, the object in view being reconcilia- 
tion for political, social, or personal rea- 
sons. And it has been going on that way 
for all of Philippine history. Loarca, for 
example, states that the people of Panay 
have no judges “although there are me- 
diators who go from one party to ano- 
ther to bring about a reconciliation.” *° 


In family disputes, the same pattern 
obtains. Frequently, a relative who is 
not involved in the difficulty becomes 
the middle-man for two fellow-kinsmen 
who are not on speaking terms with 


®See Frank Lynch, S.J., “Marriage”, in 
Area Handbook on the Philippines (Chicago: 
Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1956), pp. 
653-58; and Generoso F. Rivera and Robert 
T. MeMillan, The Rural Philippines (Manila: 
Gn States Mutual Security Agency, 1952), 
p. 128. 

10 Loarca, op. cit., p. 141. 











each other. This is considered his duty, 
provided he has the other qualities that 
make him desirable as a go-between: 
smooth speech and wit above all. 


From what has been presented so 
far, it will bé clear, I trust, that smooth- 
ness of interpersonal relations, attained 
through concession, euphemism, the use 
of a mediator and other means, is high- 
ly and traditionally valued in Philip- 
pine society, and found at work in al- 
most all human encounters. It remains 
to show how this value is linked to 
others and to some of the dominant 
goals of the average traditional Filipino. 
This further analysis will reinforce the 
conclusion that Philippine society is per- 
meated by a pattern of a particularis- 
tic and approval-seeking relationships 
among its members. 


II 


Smoothness of interpersonal relations 
is not an end in itself. It is an inter- 
mediate value which assures the attain- 
ment of what is in my view the most 
highly prized goal in this society: social 
acceptance. 


By social acceptance I understand be- 
ing taken by others for what one is, or 
what one thinks oneself to be, and being 
treated according to one’s status. When 
this social acceptance is not given, the 
Filipino’s amor propio is pricked, for 
amor propio is above all a sensitivity 
to discourtesy, the denial of social ac- 
ceptance. Discourtesy in this sense in- 
cludes any number of culturally defined 
social breaches, to many of which the 
average American is quite oblivious: 
criticism given without due cause, mea- 
sure, or consideration for the presence 
of outsiders; slighting or disparaging 
remarks; failure to recognize the pres- 
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ence or prerogatives of another. The list 
could be extended indefinitely, but the 
offenses will tend to cluster in catego- 
ries opposed to concession, euphemism 
and indirectness; amor propio is, in a 
sense, the other side of the coin of 
smooth interpersonal relations, and the 
two form a functional pair. SIR is the 
positive, and amor propio, the negative 
approach to social acceptance; the one 
strives to attain it, the other to retain it. 


I have stated that, as I see it, social 
acceptance is the most highly prized 
goal in traditional Philippine society. 
I say this fully aware that economic 
security and social mobility are also 
highly valued. But I have been im- 
pressed with the fact that, in the critical 
case, the traditional Filipino so often 
chooses social acceptance over economic 
security or the chance for social mo- 
bility. Even life itself may be thought 
a paltry trifle beside the loss of one’s 
good name and acceptability in the 
community. 


There is good reason for this relative 
ranking of goals in the traditional so- 
ciety. Provisions for material well-being 
are such that economic security tradi- 
tionally depends on social acceptance: 
one depends on the help of others, espe- 
cially in the event of an unexpected re- 
versal caused by drought, flood, plague 
or crop failure for whatever reason. In 
a society where security is achieved in 
this way, where your class-peers have a 
claim on whatever surplus you may 
have, and your class-inferiors have a 
claim on at least a part of your larger 
surplus, the final key to survival and 
advancement is in the acceptance you 
receive from those about you. Lose this, 
and you lose all; retain it and enhance 
it, and your survival is assured. 
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Now if there is in Philippine society 
this preoccupation with preserving and 
enhancing personal alliances, a _ fact 
which has been pointed out again and 
again by Filipinos and others alike— 
most recently in Hollnsteiner’s extended 
analysis of reciprocity''—it would seem 
a most difficult task to find here, in 
large numbers, at least, the kind of per- 
sonnel most needed for a government 
bureaucracy. Experience tells*us_ that 
the problem is real. 


Several solutions suggest themselves. 
One is the strategy of laissez faire: stand 
by and let the gradual penetration of the 
cash and market economy and of indus- 
trialization complete the process it has 
already begun. For it is clear to many 
that there is already a discernible dif- 
ference between the peoples of the 
Philippines far removed from the lanes 
of commerce, those who are in rural 
but market-oriented poblaciones and 
those engaged in big business in Ma- 
nila, Cebu and other large centers of 
economic activity. Of only the first and 
most remote group would I make the 
generalization of kin-orientation; the 
second and third groups are familistic 
only in the nuclear sense of the word, 
for outside the nuclear family they pick 
and choose among kinsmen and friends 
to construct, maintain or alter an ef- 
fective alliance system. This pattern is 
strikingly similar to that which charac- 
terizes the American social structure, 
and may be hypothesized as one charac- 
teristic of a bilateral kinship system in 
a cash or part-cash economy. 


11 Mary R. Hollnsteiner, “Reciprocity in the 
Lowland Philippines,” Philippine Studies, Vol. 
9, No. 3 (July, 1961), pp. 387-413. 


The policy of waiting for the society 
to grow into the kind of society that 
insists on a bureaucratic government 
operated by universalistic norms may be 
a sound one, but it may also take a long 
time to produce the desired result. 


A second approach is to change the 
culture, the usual means suggested being 
to educate the public. This is a partial 
answer, I am sure, but changing culture 
by education, when the change envi- 
sioned is one touching a way of daily 
life (SIR and particularistic choices) 
which envelopes the student whenever 
he leaves the classroom—this is an en- 
terprise that seems more optimistic 
than the facts would warrant. I just 
don’t see how mass education can bring 
about the change that is desired, though 


-I do think it will be one important 


factor in the ultimate transition. 


A third strategy is to recruit capable 
and idealistic young men, train them in 
the principles of efficient government 
operations, perhaps give them contact 
with Western institutions (frequently an 
important factor in the changing of tra- 
ditional societies), and make them fit 
leaders in the new tradition. In-service 
training for present leaders is another 
aspect of this approach, one which is, 
I believe, already underway. Whether 
the leaven represented by this corps 
of selected citizens will prove perva- 
sive and effective is difficult to judge 
at this time, nor am I equipped to 
evaluate the effect of training institutes 
on the participants. My hope is that the 
effects of these efforts will be propor- 
tionate to the zeal and intelligence that 
inspires them, but it is possible that the 
results may be slow to appear and small 
in scope relative to the national scene. 
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A fourth strategy is ene suggested by 
a crucial fact often overlooked or under- 
estimated when assessing the social sys- 
tem of a society. For while it is true 
that the personalistic and familistic tie 
predominates in Philippine society, lead- 
ing to innumerable problems for efficient 
and honest government service, it is 
also true that the strength and tyranny 
of these ties vary from individual to 
individual, and from situation to situa- 
tion. In other words, though it may be 
correct to charecterize the society as a 
whole as familistic, the range of in- 
tensity can be highly variable from mem- 
ber to member of Philippine society. 


Each of us knows this from daily ex- 
perience, and it has been touched upon 
obliquely or implicitly in the responses 
reported in Table 1 (a great number of 
Filipino respondents did not follow the 
lead of the interviewer), in the descrip- 
tion of the difference discernible among 
three sectors of the society (under the 
first strategy of change, above), and in 
the reference to the Institute of Public 
Administration (strategy three). There 
are in the Philippine population today 
those who are significantly less enmeshed 
in the familistic net than others. 


In view of this consideration, I am 
wondering if a viable fourth strategy 
might not be the mass selection of civil 
servants—particularly on entrance into 
government service—by a screening pro- 
cess which includes tests to indicate the 
degree to which the applicant is likely 
to seek social approval at the expense 
of loyalty to his trust. 


I am aware that tests already exist 
for the measurement of such qualities 
as need for affiliation, and would sup- 
pose that this is as important a factor 
in the functioning of a civil servant, as 
it is for a businessman. There are also 
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tests for ability in abstract thinking, 
which would seem to be needed in high 
degree for a man to hold fast to “loyalty 
to country” over loyalty to the kinsman 
who is here before him asking illegal 
consideration. But it would be the task 
of a social science team—public admin- 
istrators, political scientists, sociologists, 
economists, anthropologists and _ social 
and clinical psychologists—to specify 
the qualities and design the tests re- 
quired for this screening process. 


Meanwhile, case studies might be 
made of clearly successful and clearly 
unsuccessful civil servants. Here we 
might discover not only confirmation 
or alteration of earlier hypotheses of 
apt personality traits, but social factors 
contributing to better performance. One 
of these might be, to take an example, 
placement of personnel at a distance 
from their home provinces. 


If such tests, preferred backgrounds 
and placement norms were established, 
they could be used experimentally with 
no commitment and no disruption of 
the present system. Just as airplane 
pilot screening tests devised and admin- 
istered in the United States in World 
War II were actually used to screen 
out candidates only after their worth- 
whileness had been proven by the dif- 
ferential performance of those predicted 
to do well or badly, so here the tests 
might be administered and scored and 
subsequent performance compared with 
the predictions made. Similarly, one 
could observe the performance of civil 
service employees with preferred and 
non-preferred backgrounds, and _ those 
placed in predicted favorable circum- 
stances as against those in circumstances 
counter-indicated by the initial research. 
When and if the system proved itself, 
it would be ready of effective applica- 
tion. 
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Designing a worthwhile screening pro- 
cess is, of course, only one part of the 
task. Getting it accepted, particularly 
by those most jealous of their political 
prerogatives, is quite another and _ per- 
haps more sticky problem. Here I think 
of the possible complementarity of the 
third and fourth strategies: skilled and 
idealistic administrators, fed into an ini- 
tially limited number of bureaus from 
the top, might prevent circumvention 
of the system which furnishes specially 
screened civil servants at the lower le- 
vels. This two-pronged approach might 


also keep less entangled civil servants 
from becoming isolates in the social 
system of an office controlled by su- 
periors who see them as deviants and 
threats. 


What is called for by this fourth 
strategy—personality and social screen- 
ing, and selective placement—may ulti- 
mately prove unfeasible. But it seems 
worth a try. Should it be successful, it 
might give us what we are seeking: a 
large number of relatively unentangled 
civil servants, in the near future. 








Some Unsettling Questions in Philippine 
Local Government 


By BUENAVENTURA M. VILLANUEVA 
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ARLY Filipino attempts at political 

reform were not so much inspired 
by desire for local self-government as 
they were by want of national libera- 
tion from the colonizer. The primary 
motivation was to throw off the yoke 
imposed by the conquerors and subse- 
quently to supplant its government with 
one truly Filipino. Local units of gov- 
ernment, operating autonomously with- 
in the context of a central government 
authority, at the moment, were more re- 
mote objectives. 


Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, however, the issues had deve- 
loped to the point where Philippine pa- 
triots were confronted with the neces- 
sity of choosing between complete sepa- 
ration from Spain and political reforms 
under the aegis of the Spanish Crown. 
Spain, apparently in support of the pro- 
ponents of the second alternative, be- 
latedly passed the Maura Law. The 
more aggressive elements of the reform 
movement, however, staged an armed 
revolt and sought to overthrow Spanish 
sovereignty over the country. 


Initial successes at revolt were fol- 
lowed by a declaration of independence, 
and later, the drafting of the Malolos 
Constitution. It was the latter historic 
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document that for the first time formal- 
ly identified Filipino notions of local 
self-government.’ Quite interestingly, a 
definite place was reserved for local 
government with autonomous powers 
within a strong central government. 


Historica! Antecedents 


The Kawit Republic proclaimed in 
mid-1898 and the Malolos Constitution 
drafted and adopted a year later were 
both short-lived. The country was oc- 
cupied by the United States in 1898 
by virtue of the Treaty of Paris of the 
same year. 


At the very outset, the development 
of local autonomy through Filipinization 
was adopted as a primary goal of the 
United States in ruling over the coun- 
try... Provincial and municipal govern- 
ments were set up, and presumably, the 
inhabitants were given the “opportunity 
to manage their own local affairs to the 


1 Article 57 of the Malolos Constitution states: 
“The conduct of the interest peculiar to the 
towns and the provinces . . . corresponds res- 
pectively to the municipal assemblies and to 
the provincial assemblies . . . upon the basis 
of the most ample ‘decentralization’ and ad- 
ministrative autonomy.” 

2 Instructions to the Philippine Commission 
by President William McKinley. 
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fullest extent of which they [were] capa- 
ble, and subject to the least degree of 
supervision and control.” * 


Democratization of the Filipinos and 
“good government” likewise were the 
other two identifiable goals of the Ame- 
rican regime in the islands.‘ There was 
little or no problem with respect to de- 
mocratization. This was calculated to 
“naturally” follow moves to “Filipinize” 
the government and to broaden the vot- 
ing base. Not so in the quest for “good 
government”. For in the name of “good 
government”, and in pursuit of the no- 
tions of efficiency and economy and the 
dissociation of politics and administra- 
tion so widely aspired for in the United 
States scene, technical and administra- 
tive supervision and control over local 
units of government were tightened up. 
For more than a decade, the provincial 
boards, dominated by Americans, held 
municipal governments in check. The 
rationalization made was the’ necessity 
of teaching Filipinos “the method of car- 
rying on government according to Ame- 
rican ideas.” * 


Later, as active administration passed 
on to the hands of Filipinos, the res- 
ponsibility for the supervision and con- 
trol of local governments was shifted 
to the Executive Bureau in the Office of 
the Governor General. The power was 
extensively exercised, and made to ex- 
tend to personnel and other adminis- 
trative matters, fiscal functions and 
even to some political circumstances of 
local units of government. These prac- 
tices were considered necessary in order 

3 Ibid. 

4Joseph R. Hayden, The Philippines: A 
Study in National Development (New York: 
The MacMillan Co., 1950), p. 264. 


5 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1901, 
I, 21, quoted in Hayden, Ibid., p. 904. 


to keep the American authorities know!- 
edgeable about all conditions in the 
country.® 


The governments of the Common- 
wealth and the early Republic are said 
to have tightened up further the cen- 
tral powers over local government. Just 
like their American predecessors, the 
most frequent rationale given by Fili- 
pino administrators was the quest for 
effective and efficient administration, one 
which would be free of politics and 
which could be run in a “business-like” 
way. “Good government” remained an 
important goal. 


The Situation in 1955’ 


Half a century of “good government” 
was bound to be felt in many ways. For 
example, the literacy rate was above 
the 1900 level by a considerable amount. 
The voting base was broader, and pre- 
sumably, the voters had become more 
“sophisticated”. There were more and 
better social and economic amenities, 
and popular education was relatively 
more universal. 


Were all these accomplished because 
there was National Government domin- 
ance over the local units? Such a con- 
clusion is probably most unfair. Other 
considerations that could not conceiv- 
ably be within the control of local units 
of government were in the picture too. 
There was American subsidization of 
the economy through a_ preferential 
market; there were also the early tech- 
nical assistance, possibly not as closely 
accounted for in dollar terms as it is 
now. 


® Hayden, Ibid., p. 274. 

7 This year is arbitrarily selected. It is taken 
as a point of departure in this paper only be- 
cause it was about this time that compara- 
tively more attention was given to local gov- 
ernment problems. 
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The Barrio. On the other hand, there 
were very clear adverse effects of the 
lack of local government in small rural 
communities of Philippine barrios. In 
1955, most barrios were not being 
reached by government services. About 
the only evidences of the existence 
of government were the barrio school 
houses and the tax collectors.’ Popu- 
lar notions of the “gobierno” prob- 
ably approximate those of the early 
colonizers. There were the persistent 
government collectors of taxes, and 
there were the soldiers and police to 
enforce the citizens’ responsibilities and 
obligations to the State. About the only 
difference probably were the periodic 
visits of officials to solicit the votes of 
the people. 


The state of affairs probably contri- 
buted to the generation of an inert mass 
of citizens who felt little or no stake at 
all in the performance of government. 
The latter was something which must 
be exploited at every opportunity. It 
was expected to provide goods and serv- 
ices to the barrio without any cost to 
the latter as much as possible. In many 
cases, the “gobierno” was expected to 
render particular services to individual 
families and persons. 


The Traditional Units of Local Gov- 
ernment. The centralist tendencies to 
which the early American administrators 
succumbed, and to which the executives 
of the Commonwealth and early Repub- 
lic gravitated may conceivably have 
produced an unknown number of spe- 
cific consequences. However, while it is 
easy to list existing problems of local 
government, it would not be as easy to 
relate them to particular causes. 

8See G.F. Rivera and R.T. McMillan, The 


Rural Philippines (Manila: PHILCUSA-MSA, 
1952). 
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At any rate, the year 1955 witnessed 
the uncovering of problems of local gov- 
ernment that are material to the deve- 
lopment of “good government”, pre- 
sumably, one which is honest, responsi- 
ble and efficient. What were these prob- 
lems?® 


First, with very few exceptions, local 
units of government were financially 
weak. Dependence upon national aid 
and assistance, and on direct subsidies 
was discomforting. Local tax powers 
were severely restricted. On the other 
hand, the level of delinquency in pro- 
perty taxes—one of the mainstays of 
local government—was distressingly 


high. 


One consequence was an inadequate 
personnel force for local governments. 
Many local government units were so 
financially depressed that they could 
not afford to hire the necessary per- 
sonnel to man the government machin- 
ery. Furthermore, the far greater com- 
petitive advantage financially of the na- 
tional government over local units in 
recruiting personnel probably meant that 
the better individuals gravitated towards 
national positions, leaving the compara- 
tively less competent to take advan- 
tage of less paid and less prestigeful 
municipal, provincial and city positions. 


The other consequence is low per- 
sonnel morale. Local bureaucrats seemed 
to lack initiative for action, unable to 
exercise imagination in undertaking 
tasks, and unwilling to take advantage 
of crucial situations for decisive action. 
It was not unusual for central and field 
headquarters of National Government 
offices to be swamped with inquiries and 
appeals for detailed guidance in almost 





®See the Special Issue of this Journal, Vol. 
3, No. 1 (January 1959). 
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all conceivable courses of action. Sheer 
volume of activity forced a sluggish pace 
of work. Red tape ensued and before 
long, bureaucratic delay became a tole- 
rated and even an accepted pattern of 
behavior. 


Second, there was less than adequate 
rationalization of functions and organiza- 
tion relationships. The concept of work 
simplification was practically unknown; 
systematic allocation of duties and res- 
ponsibilities was not given any thought. 
There was talk of separating “politics” 
from “administration”, but there was 
little or no articulation made of the 
notions. Many thought that anything 
which interfered with the “normal” flow 
of administrative current was “politics”. 


But much more important than all 
these was the inability of the bureau- 
cracy to bridge the gap between poli- 
tical leadership and technical compe- 
tence. Elective local executives found, 
to their dismay, that they could not 
prevail upon the technical officials as- 
signed to their localities but whom they 
were expected to supervise. 


Remedial Measures Undertaken 


The Barrio. Probably, the most recent 
dramatic presentation of the problems 
confronting the Philippine barrio were 
the two studies undertaken successively 
in 1952 and 1954 by Generoso F. Ri- 
vera and Robert T. MeMillan.’? By 
dramatizing the seriousness of rural 
problems, the two were able to focus 
official and public attention on the bar- 
rio. Soon some civic groups and public 
officials were exhibiting concern. In- 
formal discussion groups involving Ame- 


10 See G.F. Rivera and R.T. McMillan, The 
Rural Philippines (Manila: PHILCUSA-MSA, 
1952), and same authors, An Economic and So- 
cial Survey of Rural Households in Central Lu- 
zon (Manila: PHILCUSA-FOA, 1954). 
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ricans and Filipinos were held, and a 
private civic organization reportedly 
even experimented on barrio self-gov- 
ernment."? 


The goals were clear. There was a 
strong desire to lay the foundations of 
barrio self-government; there was also 
an unmistakable quest for a structural 
model of barrio government which 
would be both indigenous and effective. 
The means employed were legislation 
considered favorable to the barrio, and 
a national program of community deve- 
lopment which would, among other 
things, encourage habitual use of the 
barrio council by the barrio citizens. 


In 1955, a bill designed to grant some 
self-governing powers to barrios was 
presented in Congress. As finally enact- 
ed, Republic Act 1408 provided for the 
election of barrio councils, and without 
indicating precisely where funds would 
come from, granted the council res- 
ponsibility “for the planning, budget- 
ing and spending funds belonging to 
the barrio treasury.”’* The major in- 
tent of the original bill, and apparently 
with the blessings of American advisers 
and other foreign friends of the coun- 
try, was to broaden the voting base and 
to give the barrio citizens an oppor- 
tunity to develop political sagacity 
through direct participation in selecting 
barrio officials and in determining the 
pattern of performance of the barrio 
councils. Although Republic Act 1408 
fell short of the objectives of the bili 
because it limited suffrage to heads of 
families, it was nevertheless a good deci- 
sive step in opening the door to direct 


11 Information gathered from an_ interview 
with Ricardo Labez, formerly Field Director 
of the Philippine Rural Reconstruction Move- 
ment. 

12 Republic Act 1408, September 9, 
Sec. 2. 


1955, 
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and meaningful participation of the bar- 
rio man in political matters affecting his 
community.’* 


Republic Act 1408, however, did not 
satisly many people. Moves were made 
to modify the law through further legis- 
lation. Indeed, in 1957, an American 
visiting professor and a few Filipinos 
with interests in local government and 
with U.S. training were requested to 
study the matter. Subsequently, another 
American with extensive experience in 
local government was specially recruited 
by USOM-Philippines for the specific 
purpose of drafting a barrio charter 
among others. 


The draft of the barrio charter was 
embodied in a bill presented to Con- 
gress in 1959. It was enacted in the 
same year and was signed into law as 
Republic Act 2370. As reconstituted by 
the new law, the barrio council members 
were elected universally by all constitu- 
tionally qualified electors. A significant 
change was the withdrawal of the suf- 
frage given to illiterates by Republic 
Act 1408. However, the voting base was 
extended beyond heads of families to 
include those defined by the Constitu- 
tion to be bona fide electors in non- 
barrio elections.’* Limited taxing powers 
were given to the barrio councils with 
an accompanying authority to determine 
locally the manner of use of barrio 
funds.’* There was a formalization of 
the practice of referendum and _ initia- 
tive. The duly qualified electors of the 
barrio were constituted into a barrio 
assembly with powers to initiate mea- 
sures enforceable throughout the barrio, 
and to pass upon the acceptability of 

13 [bid. 


1 Republic Act 2370, June 20, 1959, Sec. 7. 
15 Thid., Sec. 14. 


certain courses of action proposed by 
the barrio council.’® 


The inception of the national com- 
munity development program in 1955 
with the strong support of USOM-Phil- 
ippines indicated a heightened interest 
in the barrio. For at the very start, the 
development of the barrio council into 
a viable institution for community deve- 
lopment was clearly in view. The train- 
ing of development workers emphasized 
the infusion into the trainees of skills 
and attitudes calculated to maximize 
their effectiveness in working with the 
members of the barrio councils. As the 
program matured, it developed leader- 
ship institutes where, among other 
things, the elected members of the bar- 
rio councils are exposed to certain tech- 
nical skills and social aptitudes consi- 
dered necessary to the proper discharge 
of their functions. In addition, self-help 
community development projects as well 
as those involving some degree of grants- 
in-aid, and most other activities of the 
community development workers are 
coursed through the existing barrio coun- 
cils. All of these are designed to legi- 
timize the latter through use, and to 
develop them into active and viable 
units of barrio government. 


The national community development 
program, by focusing attention on the 
problems and needs of the barrios, is 
also instrumental in bringing to bear on 
available government technicians the 
needs of the barrios under their care, 
and in directing the utilization of the 
corresponding resources in such a way 


16 Tbid., Secs. 5, 12, 16. For a more inten- 
sive analysis of certain indigenous practices in 
rural communities leading to the speculation 
that the concepts may work well, see B. M. 
Villanueva, A Study of the Competence of 
Barrio Citizens to Conduct Barrio Government 
(Quezon City: UP-CDRC, 1959). 
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that they meet these needs." It is anti- 
cipated that the resulting infusion of 
political responsibility into the work of 
the regular government technicians will 
facilitate immensely the generation of 
effective and viable barrio government. 


One effect of the development work- 
er’s activities in the barrio may well be 
the generation of an increased aware- 
ness among barrio folks of alternatives 
to fatalism and inaction. Increased de- 
mands for the satisfaction of barrio 
wants, or as one writer put it, a “tide 
of rising expectations”, may well ensue. 
Indeed, anticipating this possibility, the 
national community development pro- 
gram had actively inspired the expansion 
of the scope of autonomous powers of 
the barrio council. 


The Traditional Units of Local Gov- 
ernment. The management and _ fiscal 
problems of municipal, provincial and 
city governments have been handled in 
various ways. However, unlike the re- 
medial measures applied to the prob- 
lems of developing barrio government, 
those relative to the traditional local 
government units cannot as directly be 
traced to non-Philippine sources. Many 
facets of the development, nonetheless, 
are not without American and other 
foreign influence. USOM-Philippines, for 
example, made possible the contract be- 
tween the University of the Philippines 
and the University of Michigan to set 
up a Philippine Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. This contract, in turn, made 
possible the visits to the Philippines of 
a number of American technicians who 
undertook a number of studies of the 


17For an analysis of the role of barrio 
worker, see Buenaventura M. Villanueva, “The 
Community Development Program of the Phil- 
ippine Government”, Philippine Journal of Pub- 
lic Administration, Vol. 1, No. 6 (April, 1957), 
pp. 144-153. 
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Philippine scheme of local govern- 
ments.** The studies probably enjoyed 
very wide attention and may have in- 
fluenced the performance of local units 
of government. 


Direct foreign assistance to the tech- 
nical departments of the national gov- 
ernment may have influenced inevitably 
the character of provincial, municipal 
and city governments. For example, the 
increased mobility of the Rural Health 
Units through the provision of motor 
vehicles on both land and water made 
possible by direct foreign aid probably 
had widened the conceptualization by 
barrio folks of government, local gov- 
ernments included. It is possible that 
the latter are now much less of an 
abstraction; the people can now see con- 
crete evidence of the existence of gov- 
ernment facilities via the services ac- 
tually being rendered. The extent of 
the possible change in the people’s atti- 
tudes toward government may be ap- 
preciated better when it is remembered 
that practically all offices of crucial im- 
portance within the jurisdiction of local 
units of governments are administra- 
tive extensions of the technical depart- 
ments of the national government. 


18 See John H. Romani and M. Ladd Tho- 
mas, A Survey of Local Government in the 
Philippines (Manila: UP-IPA, 1954); A. Ten- 
dero and M. Ladd Thomas, The Organization 
of the Manila Police Department (Manila: UP- 
IPA, 1953); Lloyd Short, The Relationship of 
Local and National Governments in the Phil- 
ippines (Manila: UP-IPA, 1955); Roy H. Ows- 
ley and Associates, Philippine City Charters 
(Manila: UP-IPA, 1956); Bennett M. Rich, 
“The Office of the Mayor of Manila” (Ma- 
nila: UP-IPA, 1955), mimeographed; Jeter 
Williamson, “A Survey of Police Services and 
Problems in the Philippines” (Manila: UP-IPA, 
1955), mimeographed; and Clarence Ludwig, 
“Observations on Various Phases of Local Gov- 
ernment and Local Autonomy in the Philip- 
pines” (Manila: UP-IPA, 1956), mimeographed. 
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There were also a number of Filipinos 
who were somewhat involved in changes 
in the local government set-up, and 
whose thinking may have been condi- 
tioned by direct exposure to American 
and other foreign local governments via 
training and/or observations abroad and 
by close association with some foreign 
advisors. Many of these Filipinos, how- 
ever, are employees of national techni- 
cal departments. Thus, notions of sys- 
tems analyses, work simplification, in- 
service training and others relative to 
the rationalization of functions that have 
been introduced into the headquarters 
offices of national technical departments 
may have percolated down to the field 
level, although the extent to which this 
phenomenon has occurred cannot be as- 
certained precisely. 


The desire to raise employee morale 
probably motivated the American-ins- 
pired reforms in the wage structure. The 
resulting Minimum Wage Law sought 
to raise the then prevailing rates of pay 
to the levels of congressionally deter- 
mined floor wages. 


A singularly significant move that may 
register a telling impact on the organiza- 
tion structure of local governments is 
the creation, with active USOM bless- 
ings, of the community development 
councils at the municipal, provincial 
and city levels. It will be remembered 
that locally elected executives—munici- 
pal and city mayors and provincial gov- 
ernors—are helpless captives of the cen- 
trally-oriented local offices. What there- 
fore obtains is a politically sensitized 
local executive who finds himself res- 
ponsible, at least in law, for the per- 
formance of a service structure which 
is primarily attuned to national pro- 
nouncements and propensities. While it 


is true that the barrier separating poli- 
tical leadership from the technical ma- 
chinery is sometimes dented to permit 
rapport and cooperation between the 
two, the resulting state of affairs is es- 
sentially unstable and completely de- 
pendent upon highly personalized rela- 
tionships. 


The creation of the community deve- 
lopment councils, happily, may bring 
about decisive break-throughs across the 
barrier. This is done by making the ad- 
ministratively-weak local executive the 
presiding officer and chairman of the 
council, the members of which are the 
representatives of the technical agen- 
cies stationed at the local level. If the 
community development councils could 
be made to develop viability, and if 
most if not all of the activities of the 
technical departments could be sub- 
sumed under a jurisdiction-wide com- 
munity development program, it would 
be reasonable to expect an eventual mar- 
riage between meaningful and signifi- 
cant administrative supervision and polli- 
tical leadership in the offices of mayors 
and governors. The actuality of this, of 
course, remains to be seen. 


The serious pressures on local govern- 
ment finances probably forced evalua- 
tions not only of local revenues but also 
central-local fiscal relationships. Substan- 
tial tax concessions were allowed muni- 
cipalities, cities and municipal districts 
by the recent enactment of Republic Act 
2264.*° Under the latter law, not only 
is there a shorter list of taxes declared 
preempted by the central government, it 
also does away with the detailed limita- 
tion of tax rates of certain specified 
sources. 


19 For purposes of comparison. see Revised 
2307. 
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Another recent law, Republic Act 
2343, allows 20 per cent of the local 
collections from the income tax that are 
in excess of those collected in 1959 to 
accrue to the municipal coffers. The 
corresponding provincial share is 10 per 
cent.” In addition, of course, is the 
comparatively earlier Republic Act No. 
1435 which empowered municipal boards 
and councils to levy additional limited 
taxes on manufactured oils and other 
fuels sold in the locality. ** Lastly, it is 
reasonable to expect some developments 
in property taxation, especially as a 
number of Department of Finance em- 
ployees had been sent abroad to train 
and/or observe in property tax adminis- 
tration. 


Some Queries 


It will ve seen, therefore, that changes 
are taking place in many fronts of the 
field of local government. These changes 
will inevitably bring in their wake other 
developments that may be intended 
and/or unanticipated. This last section 
will explore these changes and some of 
their consequences. 


It is possible to summarize the pat- 
terns taken by attempts to solve the 
problems incident to the organization, 
management, development of local units 
of government. These patterns are: 

1. Increased autonomy, and efforts 
intended, among other things, to 
introduce the advantages of self- 
determination; 


to 


Demonstration to people of the 
fact of problem solving, and their 
exposure to other alternatives to 
fatalism and inaction; 


20 Republic Act 2343, June 20, 1959, Sec. 11. 
21 Republic Act 1435, June 14, 1956, Sec. 4. 


3. Introduction of relatively new no- 
tions of management; 


4. Integration of political leadership 
and the technical substructure in 
the newly constituted community 
development councils; 


5. Opportunities for greater political 
participation by people in matters 
affecting the welfare of their com- 
munities; and 

6. Relatively frequent use of Ameri- 
can models in the institution of 
changes. 


Autonomy. It is easy to speculate on 


_the probable benefits that might result 


from grants of autonomous powers to 
barrio, municipal, provincial and city 
governments. For instance, it is obvious- 
ly impossible for the national govern- 
ment to be able to look after all the 
needs of 23,000 barrio councils, 57 prov- 
inces, 1,200 municipalities and 35 char- 
tered cities. Administrative convenience 
alone, not to speak of the magnitude 
of the material resources involved, will 
probably dictate some degree of devo- 
lution of responsibilities to local units 
of government. One clear benefit, there- 
fore, is the probable easing of the serv- 
ice burdens of the central government 
through the assumption locally of some 
service responsibilities. 


The assumption of responsibility, how- 
ever, almost always carries with it some 
degree of discretion, to be sure varying 
according to special circumstances, to 
decide how the responsibility shall be 
carried out. And it is the exercise of 
this discretion which gives the people 
an opportunity to participate in the 
making of decisions affecting the com- 
munity. Presumably, experiences at poli- 
tical participation are both exhilarating 
and generative of motivations for viable 
and more effective local governments. 
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There are nevertheless some central 
questions that ought to be considered 
in analyzing developments emanating 
from grants of autonomous powers to 
local units of government. The questions 
are basic in that their resolution may 
throw considerable light on the rationale 
for past and future grants of autonomy. 


At the moment two questions loom 
large. First, are the rural people and 
culture equal to the demands of local 
autonomy? Will not the grants of dis- 
cretion and freedom to people to man- 
age themselves be frustrated by their 
sheer inability to take advantage of the 
grants, or, having taken advantage of 
them are unable to exploit their full 
potentialities? Second, in view of the 
present and serious threats posed by 
communism, is local autonomy still the 
most effective way of enhancing the 
welfare of the communities in this coun- 
try? Let us analyze the questions sepa- 
rately. 


Can the people provide the demands 
of local autonomy? The question would 
be most difficult to answer unless a 
definition of these demands are made 
first. And what are these demands? For 
our purposes it will suffice if a para- 
phrasing of a former mentor’s thinking 
in this regard is recalled.** 


This thinking stresses three concomi- 
tant demands of local autonomy. First, 
there must obtain a strong feeling of 
responsibility for community welfare 
among the people themselves. Second, 
the people must have an equally strong 
conviction and ready willingness to do 
something concrete to carry out this res- 
ponsibility. Lastly, the community must 
possess ideas and energy to support the 
feeling of responsibility and the willing- 


22 F.A. Lutz, “What is Local Autonomy?” 
mimeographed. 


ness to undertake the corresponding res- 
ponsibilities. 

Having spelled out the demands, the 
next question is, “Can the people meet 
these demands?” The resolution of this 
question requires the discovery of in- 
dices of the capacity of the people to 
meet the requirements of local auto- 
nomy. 


A recent study of barrio people met 
this sub-problem squarely and _ estab- 
lished a good presumption of the exist- 
ence of competencies required by the 
new or even extended grants of auto- 
nomy to local units of government.** 
According to this study, the people in 
the barrios have in many ways exhi- 
bited the existence of a “competence 
fund” from which they can draw in 
running barrio government. The study 
reveals that the people have had con- 
siderable experience in undertaking com- 
munity activities that probably indicate 
some recognition of group responsibility. 
Evidence that indicate willingness, de- 
termination and decisive action on com- 
munity problems are in abundance. 
Community problems are easily identi- 
fied by them, talked about in community 
meetings and actually grappled with 
in decisions to array the community’s 
resources for the purpose. Neither is 
there an absence of novelty in ideas 
and approaches to the solution of barrio 
problems. Indeed, one only has to look 
at the school structures built with com- 
munity labor and/or expense, or the 
feeder roads opened with the same pro- 
cedure, to get convinced of the exist- 
ence of the rural “competence fund”. 


The second main question asks whe- 
ther the short term inefficiencies that 


°3 Buenaventura M. Villanueva, A Study of 
the Competence of Barrio Citizens for Barrio 
Government (Quezon City: UP-CDRC, 1959). 
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usually accompany the early develop- 
ment of democratic processes are risks 
that get magnified by the existing and 
mounting threat to take over the present 
order by some advocates of a foreign 
ideology. The implication is that a na- 
tion under pressure from say, commun- 
ism, may not be in a position to tole- 
rate the slightest risks that elsewhere 
are considered “normal” concomitants 
of the democratic process. 


Not too long ago I have the privilege 
of exploring this matter with an Iranian 
acquaintance. It will be recalled that 
Iran (Persia) has a long common border 
with Russia in its northern frontier. It 
is bounded in the east, south and west 
by countries friendly to the West but 
relatively unstable due to communist 
and other pressures. The country, how- 
ever, is officially committed to an al- 
liance with the West. Consequently, poli- 
tical and economic pressures are brought 
to bear by Russia on the country’s gov- 
ernment and people to force realign- 
ment in favor of the Communist bloc. 


This Iranian acquaintance expressed 
the belief that conditions in Iran would 
probably make it unwise to give to 
the people in the countryside a wide 
measure of autonomy in managing their 
affairs. The reason, according to him, 
is the naivete of rural folks compared 
to the professional-like techniques of 
agents of the communist world. For 
this purpose, the ordinarily long matura- 
tion processes of democracy are consi- 
dered inadequate. Communists, always 
on the lookout for faults emanating from 
the democratic process, should not be 
given a chance to exploit the weaknesses 
incident to the development of adaptive 
democratic institutions. The Iranian ar- 
gues that the rural folks in his country 
ought not be entrusted with the full 


franchise, much less autonomy, lest they 
be outsmarted by the enemy. He would 
rather limit the suffrage to a well-select- 
ed intelligentsia, and only gradually po- 
pularize it as fast as the educational 
processes will have prepared the masses 
to resist communist enticements and 
traps. It would follow probably that 
government authority must be central- 
ized until such time as the people will 
have been prepared not only to vote 
“intelligently” but also to manage them- 
selves “effectively”. And, as it is usually 
argued, the latter should always follow 
the former development. 


Perhaps, the stand expressed by my 
Iranian acquaintance is well taken. Per- 
haps, communist pressure in his coun- 
try is so great that it produces a sense 
of urgency that would not brook the 
slightest excuse for communist exploita- 
tion. These arguments are interesting for 
the Philippines because this country also 
feels in no small degree the pressures 
generated by the cold war. In addition 
there exist tensions arising out of the 
efforts of the country with a strictly 
agricultural base to industrialize and ap- 
proximate the pace of development of 
long industrialized countries. The Philip- 
pines, therefore, not unlike Iran, labors 
under the impetus of a strong sense of 
urgency. 

Would this sense of urgency justify 
making short cuts to the democratic 
state via the temporary denial of local 
autonomy? The possible answers to this 
query will depend on the consideration 
of a number of matters that are basic 
to the Iranian argument. For example, 
does not the argument basically contain 
a naive underestimation of the rural 
folks’ capacity to manage their own af- 
fairs and to effectively resist the attrac- 
tions offered by the supporters of foreign 
ideologies? In the Philippines, the exist- 
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ence of a “competence fund” referred 
to earlier probably implies clearly capa- 
city for self-management. What is not 
very clear, perhaps, is the people’s abi- 
lity to resist the attractions and avoid 
the traps of this alien ideology. Unfortu- 
nately, the rural areas’ experiences with 
the Huks are too recent and too sensa- 
tional to provide us with a comfortable 
assurance. Despite this, however, might 
it not be asked whether competence for 
autonomy, if nurtured and developed, is 
the best defense against subversion, 
time-wise and effect-wise? 


A second fundamental element in the 
Iranian argument is, in effect, an im- 
plicit underestimation of the communist 
agents’ capacity for flexibility in opera- 
tions. It will only be necessary to re- 
call that in China, they exhibited a re- 
markable ability to change tactics with 
relative ease, whether the targets are 
industrial workers or peasants. For ex- 
ample, they can change the level of 
sophistication of their approach to match 
those of the best members of the intel- 
ligentsia. Consequently, there is prob- 
ably no reason to believe that the in- 
telligentsia is any more resistant to com- 
munist subversion than the peasants. 


People’s Exposure to Alternatives. It 
is possible that long periods of political 
and economic privation may have condi- 
tioned the citizens towards mass inert- 
ness. Conditions of relative economic in- 
equality and the consequent deferential 
relationships in social affairs may now 
be tolerated and even accepted. Fatal- 
ism probably pervades almost the whole 
society; expressions like “bahala na”, 
“talaga ng Diyos” and “guhit ng palad” 
may abound.** 


*4 The closest English literal approximations 
I can think of are, respectively, “happen what 
may”, “‘will of God” and “line of fate”. 


It was partly due to the prevailing 
convictions that citizen inertness exists 
that countervailing programs were 
launched. The functional literacy pro- 
gram pursued by the Bureau of Public 
Schools, the radio distribution scheme 
of CARE and the various activities of 
the Presidential Assistant on Community 
Development in lay leader training are 
some of the more recent attempts at 
“social reconstruction”. Through these 
means, it is hoped that a society with 
members who are well aware of the 
community’s goals and problems and are 
knowledgeable about means of solving 
them would ensue. Problem-solving then 
becomes real and concrete, and conti- 
nued exercise in this may conceivably 
generate strongly motivated quests for 
alternatives and for general and ramify- 
ing improvements in various segments 
of the society’s life. 


But two related questions loom large 
in the horizon. First, are all the activi- 
ties designed to stimulate action for 
problem-solving backed by adequate re- 
sources? Second, if planning for ade- 
quacy of supporting resources are ab- 
sent, what is being done to redirect 
responsibilities for local problem-solving 
to local entities? 


The first question is significant be- 
cause government activities dedicated to 
community stimulation contributes di- 
rectly to a rise in citizens’ expecta- 
tions both of themselves and of exist- 
ing government units. For example, mass 
recognition of the preventive charac- 
ter of certain respiratory diseases is apt 
to generate strong demands for the ap- 
propriate vaccine and other medical pre- 
parations. Mass acceptance of sanitary 
practices like garbage disposal may cre- 
ate demands for appropriate facilities 
for collection and disposal. Anticipations 
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of, and adequate provisions for these 
demands will have to be made. Inability 
at these may occasion no little amount 
of frustration, and possibly, efforts to 
seek solutions from elsewhere. The dan- 
ger is in a possible redirection of atten- 
tion to sources supported by foreign 
ideologies. The lesson is that great care 
must be exercised in articulating the 
contents of development programs so 
that the resulting pattern of progress of 
community wants and desires would rea- 
sonably approximate available resources 
for satisfying them. However, the prob- 
lem is not simple and may easily dis- 
courage many. 


One thing is certain. The National 
Government cannot ever hope to meet 
all the demands from every community 
of the country, even if this is considered 
a desirable thing to do. Human and 
other physical resources always seem to 
be inadequate relative to effective de- 
mands. 


What probably are suggested are de- 
sirable grants of enabling authorizations 
to equip local units of government with 
adequate fiscal resources to keep up 
with increased demands from the peo- 
ple, and the careful integration of the 
costs of development programs into the 
local government budgets. 


New Notions of Management. As not- 
ed, above, the notions of economy and 
efficiency have inspired the introduction 
of relatively new techniques in the man- 
agement of public organizations. In the 
name of efficiency, the position of train- 
ing officer has been set up in many a 
public office. The minimum wage was 
expected to enhance the morale of gov- 
ernment employees and make for effec- 
tiveness in management. Many bureau- 
crats swore to the necessity of divorcing 
“administration” and “politics”. Still 


other techniques may have percolated 
down to the local governments from 
national departments, all designed to 
rationalize functions. 

On the local level, a number of prob- 
lems are exhibiting their ugly heads. 
Why have many training officers special- 
ly trained for the job reportedly not 
been able to actually institute the gen- 
erally recognized training programs to 
upgrade existing personnel? Why has 
not the Minimum Wage Law been im- 
plemented on an extensive scale by 
local units of government? What is the 
significance of a statement made by a 
Filipino congressman who _ reportedly 
would not support a pending bill to 
make permanent an executive office be- 
cause the latter’s personnel had been 
telling people that the office had nothing 
to do with politics? 


Most of the new techniques of man- 
agement being introduced to local gov- 
ernments either directly or by percola- 
tion, it will be noted, have their origin 
in other cultures. Efforts were made to 
transplant them elsewhere, e.g., the 
Philippines, because of the understand- 
able elation their proponents experienced 
from outstanding success in the home 
base. What probably is lost sight of is 
the fact that success of the techniques 
in one culture is conditioned consider- 
ably by the special characteristics of 
that culture. Thus, the concept of in- 
service training in the United States 
was given much impetus during the 
second World War when there was con- 
siderable “felt need” for upgrading the 
severely contracted manpower resources. 
The question is, in the Philippines, is 
in-service training felt as a need? If it 
is not, what are being done to make the 
need to be felt by the people and the 
bureaucracy? 
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Insofar as the minimum wage is con- 
cerned, what actual benefits have been 
experienced by local units of govern- 
ment? Has the local officials’ morale ac- 
tually been boosted? Or, has the law, 
on the contrary, demoralized them even 
more by the frustrations wrought by the 
resulting double wage standards? The 
widespread inability of local govern- 
ments to pay the floor wage rates is 
neither a simple accident nor motivated 
by sheer unwillingness to pay. Local 
governments simply are unable to shoul- 
der the requirements of the law while 
performing all other necessary func- 
tions locally. 


Lastly, many Filipino bureaucrats 
have been unable to comprehend ade- 
quately the import of the oft-repeated 
desirability of isolating administration 
from politics. To many, anything which 
interferes with self-prescribed patterns 
of performing their jobs is “politics”. 
This includes attempts by members of 
Congress to conduct investigations to 
find out the extent to which formal and 
legitimate policies of Congress are be- 
ing carried out, as well as attempts to 
coerce administrators to accommodate 
political protégés in diverse ways. 


The inability of many bureaucrats to 
discriminate between legitimate _poli- 
tical intervention to assure the imple- 
mentation of public policy and crude 
political blackmail has led them to con- 
clude that they should not have any- 
thing to do with “politics”, meaning, 
politicians and any of the things they do. 


There are at least two unfortunate 
consequences of this pattern of think- 
ing. First, the attempts to rid the bu- 
reaucracy of anything “political” may 
inadvertently deprive its acts of the 
element of political responsibility. This 
circumstance is probably anomalous; a 


politically irresponsible bureaucracy can 
not long be tolerated in a democracy. 
Second, attempts at bureaucratic steril- 
ization may inadvertently lose for the 
bureaucracy budgetary support—a most 
practical problem. Recall the congress- 
man who refused to vote favorably on 
the bill creating an office permanently 
because its employees reportedly tell 
everybody that that office does not have 
anything to do with politics. Or, the 
other congressman who likewise would 
not take favorable action on the bill 
because the employees of the office 
seeking permanent status are not used 
to greeting him properly on chance 
meetings. 


The inference is that great care must 
be taken to insure the correct compre- 
hension of the dichotomization of poli- 
tics and administration. Perhaps, it is 
necessary to articulate well the no- 
tions of “politics” and “administration”. 
It is probably important to stress that 
“politics” in the sense of policy-making 
is legitimate intervention in bureau- 
cratic affairs, unlike “politics” in the 
sense of partisanship. It probably is 
likewise important to stress that ‘“ad- 
ministration” without legitimate policy 
guidance is either mechanistic or irres- 
ponsible, or both, and has no place in a 
democratic set-up. 


Integration of Political and Technical 
Leadership. We mentioned earlier that 
the creation of the community develop- 
ment councils at the municipal, city and 
provincial levels may have bridged the 
gap between political leadership and 
technical competence at each of these 
levels. One consequence may well be the 
opportunity to infuse public responsi- 
bility into the functional departments 
of local government. It is anticipated 
that the community development coun- 
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cils will make local bureaucracies poli- 
tically sensitive and administratively ef- 
fective. 


The innovation may possibly give 
substance to the formal role of the 
locally-elected mayors and governors as 
chief executives within their respective 
jurisdictions. What they lack in formal 
authority over the technical departments 
as mayors and governors may possibly 
be compensated for by their roles as 
chairmen of the community develop- 
ment councils. Just exactly how much 
the local executives would take the cue 
and exploit the opportunity to build 
their executive positions remains to be 
seen. 


Quite apart from the strictly political 
problem of building up executive power 
is that of providing effective services 
to the inhabitants of the country. Tra- 
ditionally, the machinery involved in 
providing services follows the pattern 
of the national structure. In the na- 
tional structure there are separate, and 
for all practical purposes, independent 
functional units that are supposedly co- 
ordinated and integrated by the Presi- 
dent. However, coordination of the local 
counterparts of these departments in 
municipalities, chartered cities and prov- 
inces does not obtain because of the 
absence of effective powers of super- 
vision from local executives. 


On the other hand, as many local 
sociologists would agree, Filipino so- 
ciety is predominantly fused. There are 
no distinctly economic problems. Neither 
are there singularly social nor uniquely 
political problems. There occurs some 
kind of blending where problems are 
somewhat economic, somewhat political 
and somewhat social. Under these cir- 
cumstances, problem solving character- 


ized by splintered specialization may 
prove less than adequate. 


In meetings of the community deve- 
lopment councils, problems are ventilat- 
ed in the presence of the member heads 
of the technical departments on the lo- 
cal level. Prescribed solutions and coun- 
tervailing courses of action get the bene- 
fit of consideration by a multi-interest 
group. Thus, it is anticipated that com- 
munity problems wil) be given atten- 
tion on very realistic bases. 


One latent problem in this new deve- 
lopment is the possibility that local exe- 
cutives may inject into the business of 
the community development councils 
more than a tolerable amount of parti- 
san politics. This may possibly affect 
adversely the degree of success of the 
council. However, long run practical con- 
sideration may probably work towards 
the minimization, if not eradication, of 
partisanship in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the council. 


Greater Political Participation of Peo- 
ple. The development of political lit- 
eracy through the broadening of citi- 
zen participation in the political affairs 
of communities has been one of the 
long standing objectives of American as- 
sistance to the country.”* This objective 
seems to have been pursued consistent- 
ly. However, there are a number of 
thoughts that are quite disturbing. 


First, as was discussed above, would 
not increased political participation, and 
hence, increased responsibility for local 
decision-making, open the society to 
communist infiltration? While the people 
are in possession of skills and other de- 
fenses, there is still the possibility that 
communist agents might do their exploit- 


23 See “The Mutual Security Program in the 
Philippines,” May 15, 1960, presumably by the 
ICA, (mimeographed). 
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ing by riding on grants of political parti- 
cipation to the people. Consider for in- 
stance, confirmed newspaper reports that 
the Huks have shifted tactics in favor 
of the “parliamentary struggle”. Or the 
very disturbing report that the political 
subversion intended would be done 
through all-out support for a major poli- 
tical party in the coming elections. 


Second, would existing and contem- 
plated resources be able to satisfy the 
mounting “tide of rising expectations” 
that would follow in the wake of in- 
creased political participation by peo- 
ple? It is reasonable to expect that the 
first organizations that would feel the 
full impact of the tide would be those 
of a public nature, e.g., barrio, muni- 
cipal, provincial and chartered city 
governments. If this is so, what are 
being done to prepare these local units 
of government for the eventuality? 


Third, increased political participation 
will most probably affect the existing 
power structure. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect shifts in allegiances and in the rela- 
tive distribution of power in the com- 
munities, and possibly, in the country. 
Can the society bear the tensions gen- 
erated by these shifts? What are being 
done to prevent alien-inspired exploita- 
tion of the momentary confusion and 
possible societal dislocations? 


Lastly, would development of other 
aspects of the culture, e.g., the economy, 
follow increased political participation 
by the people? Would political partici- 
pation be followed by enhanced en- 
thusiasm for economic activities? The 
prevailing hypothesis says it would. 
However, there are many instances that 
may suggest the contrary. The expe- 
riences of the Farmers’ Cooperative Mar- 
keting Associations (FACOMA), sup- 
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posedly democratic voluntary organiza- 
tions, seem to indicate that the mem- 
bers’ opportunity for participation will 
not alone make an economic organiza- 
tion work. The first problem possibly 
is the discovery of enough incentives 
to make people use the opportunity to 
participate, for instance, in the formula- 
tion of policies of the FACOMA. In 
addition, it is probably necessary to 
identify and isolate other variables that, 
in combination with political participa- 
tion condition success or failure. 


Utilization of Foreign Models. One of 
the more crucial problems we are now 
facing in undertaking research activi- 
ties is the inadequacy of available na- 
tive frames of reference. Too often we 
unconsciously use concepts and notions 
borrowed from other cultures without 
effectively providing for necessary 
adaptations to the idiosyncracies of the 
native culture. With the extensive ex- 
posure of many Filipinos to American 
and other foreign models and _ stand- 
ards, the problem would assume more 
serious proportions. For example, what 
is a “family”? In most Western cultures, 
a “family” includes the parents and un- 
married children. In the Philippines, 
however, closed and extended family 
systems prevail. A “family” in many 
cases would include relatives and chil- 
dren who, though married, may be stay- 
ing with the parents. 


The concept of “income” is another 
case in point. Elsewhere, income would 
be defined as that much earned by a 
person on a reasonably regular interval. 
In the Philippines, the social values 
“pakikisama”, “utang na loob” and 
“hiya” may bring in at regular or er- 
ratic intervals some resources for some 
individuals. For example, would the 
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clothing or food items given by rela- 
tives or one’s children be treated as 
“income”? 


The government as an impersonal or- 
ganization, efficiency and economy and 
other concepts may generate serious 
problems unless adapted to local cul- 
ture. For instance, mechanistic and short- 
run efficiency and economy may be so 
sterilized of a political base that sterile 
programs result. 


Lastly, it might be asked how much 
of foreign models and standards that 
have little or no relevance to actual 
problems have been infused into Philip- 
pine programs affecting local govern- 
ment through the indulgence of Fili- 
pino counterparts of foreign technicians. 
Most foreign technicians are probably 
backed by much logistic support that are 
very much beyond the ability of the 
Philippine Government to provide. 
Moreover, official logistic backing is sel- 
ective in favor of the foreign technicians. 
These twin facts may possibly have oc- 
casioned official Philippine Government 
assent to some programs only in anti- 
cipation of logistics and not because of 
a firm belief in the intrinsic merits of 
the programs. Just how much this is 
so probably will never be precisely de- 
termined. Yet, in thinking of the possi- 
bilities of exploiting foreign aid to the 
maximum, this question will have to be 
considered seriously. 


Implications for Research 


The paper suggests a number of in- 
teresting areas for study. Some of the 
more important are indicated below. 
These are: 


| 


1. The experiences of barrios and 
traditional units of local govern- 
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ment in the exercise of newly 
granted autonomous powers. In- 
sights into these experiences may 
be very useful in plotting other 
development plans affecting local 
governments in the country. Case 
studies and descriptive surveys are 
probably necessary. 


The comparative efficiency of bar- 
rios and the traditional units of 
government in undertaking certain 
functions. While presently avail- 
able evidence point to the poten- 
tialities of barrio government to 
perform certain functions effec- 
tively, there are other functions 
that may better be carried out 
by some of the traditional units of 
local government. 


The implications of marrying the 
political leadership and_ technical 
machinery on local government. 
For example, is the authority given 
political executives in the commun- 
ity development councils adequate 
enough to result in a building up 
of the managerial functions of the 
local executives? 


The kind of guidance and other 
forms of assistance needed by local 
political executives in strengthen- 
ing their managerial positions. 


The ways of anticipating the na- 
ture and character of the “tide of 
rising expectations” and providing 
for the same. 


Ways of conditioning foreign tech- 
nicians and_ Filipinos trained 
abroad to the characteristics of the 
Philippine situation without unduly 
jeopardizing their effectiveness. 
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HE development of an operationally 

sound conceptual theory of compa- 
rative administration depends upon suc- 
cessive efforts to test hypotheses by em- 
pirical field research. Numerous com- 
mentators have pointed out the limita- 
tions of one of the most frequently used 
theories, the “ideal type” of Weber.’ 
Morroe Berger has concluded from his 
study of the Egyptian bureaucracy that 
bureaucratic theory developed in the 
West is not very useful for the study 
of both Western and non-Western bu- 
reaucracies,* while both Ferrel Heady 
and Robert Presthus have challenged 
the view that existing bureaucratic the- 


1 This article is based on the combined ex- 
periences of the authors while serving as con- 
sultants and professors in the Institute of Pub- 
lic and Business Administration, Faculty of 
Law, University of Tehran, in 1954, 1955 to 
1957, and 1961. 

2 For example, O. D. Corpuz, “Theoretical 
Limitations of Max Weber’s Systematic Ana- 
lysis of Bureaucracy,” Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration, 1 (1957), 342-349; and 
Carl J. Friedrich, “Some Observations on We- 
ber’s Analysis of Bureaucracy,” in Reader in 
Bureaucracy (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1952), 
pp. 27-33. 

3 “Bureaucracy East and West,” Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly, I (1957), 518-529. 
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ory cannot be adapted to comparative 
analysis.* 

The purpose of this article is neither 
to add fuel to this dispute nor to con- 
struct new theories for others to test. 
Rather the purpose is to sketch briefly 
and somewhat impressionistically cer- 
tain characteristics of a non-Western 
bureaucracy in a _ transitional society. 
This description of public administra- 
tion in Iran is submitted as tentative 
substantiation of the approach proposed 
by Heady that bureaucratic theory 
should define bureaucracy in terms of 
essential structural features and should 
encourage empirical research to test hy- 
potheses concerning behavioral patterns 
in various Western and non-Western 
societies.» Heady suggests, 


By making the structural aspect 
central to the concept of bureau- 
cracy, we can provide a conceptual 
framework on which there is al- 
ready a_ substantial measure of 
agreement and which offers a basis 


* Heady, “Bureaucratic Theory and Compa- 
rative Administration,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, III (1959), 509-525; Presthus, “Be- 
havior and Bureaucracy in Many Cultures,” 
a pea Review, XIX (1959). 

5 Ibid. 
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for comparison in both Western and 
non-Western states. A _ decision 
against incorporating a particular 
pattern of behavior into the concept 
of bureaucracy has several advan- 
tages. It avoids a premature theore- 
tical commitment in an area where 
too little is known, although the 
complexities are obvious. It would 
not interfere with, and should faci- 
litate, the identification and ana- 
lysis of the various patterns of be- 
havior traits to be found in existing 
bureaucracies.° 
One of the authors has elsewhere ana- 
lyzed the administration of the govern- 
ment of Iran in terms of the broader 
culture of which it is a part.’ Here less 
attention will be given to the cultural 
background of Iranian administration. 
The emphasis will be on the behavioral 
aspects which characterize a non-West- 
ern bureaucracy in a transitional society. 


The most significant historical deve- 
lopment in the molding of modern ad- 
ministration in Iran was the ascension 
of Reza Shah to the throne rather than 
the promulgation of the constitution in 
1906. The constitution guaranteed cer- 
tain rights for Persians, created a legis- 
lature and imposed certain restraints on 
the monarch, but it had little effect on 
administration. 


Administration under the former Qa- 
jar dynasty was largely concerned with 
the needs of the royal family and the 
court. Public revenues became a _ part 
of the Shah’s treasury. Service to the 
people of the country was not a guiding 
principle in the performance of admin- 
istration. Administrative organization and 
practices were highly personalized and, 
because of the weakness of the Shah 

8 Jbid., p. 524. 

7Gable, “Culture and Administration in 


Iran,” Middle East Journal, XIII (1959), 407- 
421. 
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as well as because of the strength of a 
number of tribes, administration was de- 
centralized. 


Reza Shah reformed, modernized and 
centralized the government and admin- 
istration collecting all reins of authority 
in Tehran. Reza Shah came to power 
largely by his own efforts. He had no 
large dynastic family whose members 
could rule parts of the country for him 
and his nationalistic objectives led him 


‘to strengthen the central government. 


Religious law gave way to civil and 
criminal codes. The army was doubled 
in size and greatly strengthened; vi- 
gorous measures were taken to expand 
the influence of the central government 
over the tribes. The army became a 
force to reckon with in domestic poli- 
tics. Stern personal control was exerted 
by Reza Shah over every aspect of 
government. The Majlis, losing its spirit 
of initiative, passed each measure pro- 
posed by the Shah. 


The Problem of Corruption 


Reza Shah did not succeed in chang- 
ing one of the best-known characteris- 
tics of Persian administration and he 
did, in fact, contribute to it in the latter 
part of his reign. Corruption, bribery, 
nepotism and favoritism had long been 
characteristics of Persian administration. 
They were bolstered by attitudes that 
pervaded the entire social system. Writ- 
ing in 1946, Millspaugh portrayed ad- 
ministration in Iran as “the plaything 
of politics and the tool of racketeers.” * 
According to this observer, who headed 
two missions which attempted to assist 
administrative reform in Iran, the situa- 
tion worsened under Reza Shah. “The 
8 Arthur C. Millspaugh, Americans in Persia 


(Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1946), p. 88. 
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Persian government has always ranked 
as one of the most corrupt in the world. 
It appears to me much more corrupt 
than it was in 1922.” ° 


Millspaugh continued: 


In the Persian government of 1943, 
dishonesty had become almost uni- 
versal and practically a matter of 
routine. Merchants, landlords, and 
all who had dealings with the gov- 
ernment suffered from it, but they 
had come to accept it, to accommo- 
date themselves to it, and thus to 
encourage it. Employees exacted 
bribes for the doing of anything 
that benefited anyone else; and they 
conveniently lost files when bribes 
were not forthcoming. They stole 
goods and money, bargained with 
landlords over grain collections, 
used the income tax as a highway- 
man uses his bludgeon, sold mono- 
poly goods into the black market, 
and stripped government automo- 
biies of tires and parts. In high 
places ministers profited from the 
privileges that they signed away 
and from the tangible things that 
they sold or distributed. 


Worst of all, the community, includ- 
ing most of those who are _per- 
sonally honest, has no activating 
standards of public morality and 
shows no righteous indignation on 
the subject. Too frequently, they 
hold known crooks in good repute 
and condone their misdeeds. No or- 
ganized movement against graft 
takes form; few of those accused 
are prosecuted; and fewer are con- 
victed and punished. The big thieves 
almost invariably escape and the 
known crook can continue in poli- 
tics or administration with slight 
loss of prestige. Little if anything 
stands opposed to moral degenera- 
tion, neither popular customs, judi- 


°Tbid., p. 83. 
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cial integrity, a public-spirited press, 
nor an idealistic leadership. With- 
out much exaggeration we can say 
that the Persian government is a 
government of the corrupt, by the 
corrupt, and for the corrupt. In the 
Land of the Lion and the Sun, it 
is the honest man who has heavy 
odds against him.'° 
At the time Millspaugh wrote, the 
level of ethics and morality in public 
life may have been truly low. Alter- 
nating periods of subjugation and _ in- 
dependence contributed to this prob- 
lem. The lean environment on which 
the Persian had to subsist gave little 
opportunity to break out of this way 
of life. Furthermore, in 1943. Iran was 
suffering the occupation of Britain and 
the Soviet Union. The morality of war 
and occupation has never been a breed- 
ing ground for high standards of ethics. 


On the other hand, it should be point- 
ed out that Millspaugh’s portrayal may 
have been somewhat extreme as a result 
of the failure of his second mission. 
Eventually he was forced to leave the 
country. 


Most observers today agree that im- 
provement is being made although they 
may disagree over the rate of progress. 
Iranians seem to feel that the present 
Shah is devoted to the interests of his 
country, and, unlike his father, he is 
not using his position to advance his 
personal wealth and ambitions. Many 
may argue that he is ineffective in pro- 
moting the interests of the country and 
the people or that there are still many 
persons in positions of influence whose 
motivations are not as high as _ the 
Shah’s. Whether it is because of the 
Shah or for other reasons, noticeable 
changes are taking place. 


10 [bid., pp. 83-85. 











A great number of recent officials are 
honest and above reproach. Controver- 
sial as Mossadegh was, his honesty was 
unquestioned. Former Prime Minister 
Ala is a man whose integrity is not 
doubted. The morality and integrity of 
one of the most vigorous and influential 
men in Iranian administration, A. H. 
Ebtehaj, who once headed the all-im- 
portant Plan Organization, were never 
questioned. The present Prime Minister 
Ali Amini appears to be a leader of 
great character and honesty. His admin- 
istration is dedicated to “cleaning up 
the mess in Tehran.” 


Many administrative procedures are 
being regularized, civil service proce- 
dures systematized and standards raised. 
Customs, duties and taxes are being col- 
lected more regularly. Law enforcement 
is more effective and impartial. The 
Shah’s land is being redistributed to the 
peasants. 


Those who are cynical about the im- 
provements which are being made 
should recall the point at which Iranian 
administration started. Progress should 
be measured from the point of depar- 
ture and some credit should be given 
for sincere effort. But the weight of his- 


tory and tradition cannot be easily 
thrown off in a decade. 
Centralization 
Great centralization characterizes 


much of Iranian administration today. 
Administrative structures grow from the 
top down. They are not based on a ra- 
tional division of work and a systema- 
tic identification of differing levels of 
responsibility. Decisions are made at the 
center where authority is concentrated. 
Authority is seldom delegated and then 
only reluctantly, so that there are few 
intermediate levels of decision. How- 
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ever, responsibility is evaded wherever 
possible. Contrary to modern adminis- 
trative patterns, responsibility rather 
than authority is delegated in Iran. 


Little local autonomy is permitted in 
Iran. There are few regional or local 
offices which are responsible to the local 
citizens in such important activities as 
health, welfare, or police. Local offices 
are directly staffed through the central 
administration and are responsible only 
to it. The directors-general of functional 
activities in the provinces receive their 
orders from their parent agencies in 
Tehran. Local citizens have few oppor- 
tunities to intervene in the affairs of 
such local bureaus of a central ministry. 
At the same time, the bureau has little 
decision-making power of its own. 


In spite of excessive centralization, 
coordination is rare. Cooperation be- 
tween ministries and between bureaus 
of the same ministry is virtually non- 
existent. 


Legalism 


Another prominent characteristic of 
Iranian administration is emphasis on 
legalism, rigid structure and formal 
procedure. Administration in Iran does 
not mean management in the same 
sense that it does in the United States. 
Rather, administration means an appli- 
cation of the formally stated law which 
permits the administrator little inter- 
pretation or discretion. An administra- 
tor conceives of his job as one which 
requires him to sit at his desk and 
answer questions about law. When there 
are people to answer questions, and 
when they know the answers, adminis- 
tration is running smoothly and no prob- 
lems exist. A proposal to create in the 
Ministry of Finance in Tehran an under- 
secretary for internal revenue was turned 
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down because the various collectors of 
internal revenue in the provinces do 
not direct questions to Tehran so he 
would have nothing to do."’ As a con- 
sequence of this view of administration, 
well-developed concepts of planning, or- 
ganizing, budgeting, coordination and so 
forth are lacking in Iran. 


Nevertheless, contrary to the belief 
that administration in a developing 
country must be simple and uninvolved, 
Iranian administration is complex and 
complicated as a result of its legalistic 
orientation. Many offices are greatly 
over-organized and red tape clogs opera- 
tions. The dead hand of the past still 
hangs heavy over present procedures. 
New procedures and organizations are 
integrated onto old ones without chang- 
ing the old so that even greater com- 
plication results. 


Communications are formal; every- 
thing must be written. Business is sel- 
dom transacted by telephone. This is 
partly a result of the inadequacies of 
telephone communications in Iran. It is 
also a product of the legalistic effort 
to commit everything to writing so that 
it gets into the record. In this way, the 
originator’s importance is enhanced be- 
cause he sends out communications in 
writing. The written record also assures 
him of a formal and tangible evidence 
if his action is ever questioned. 


Official stationery and letterheads are 
complicated forms which have spaces 
for the number which is assigned to the 
letter or memorandum by the person 
who originates it, the registration num- 
ber which is assigned to it when it is 
received, surnames, file numbers and 
so forth. As much as a year may elapse 

~ ; ” 

Reported in a + omg by Dr. Philip Tay 


lor, American tax a before the Institute 
for Administrative Affairs, July 25. 1956. 
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as a letter is routed from person to per- 
son collecting the indicated surnames. 
An administrator's job is to sit at his 
desk and process the endless flow of 
paper. 

All written communications and other 
documents become records which then 
have to be filed. Correspondence is 
recorded in several registers before be- 
ing filed. Outgoing correspondence is 
listed in a registration book by serial 
number; when it is received it is listed 
in another registration book by serial 
number. If the letter makes reference to 
a previous letter it is also listed in an 
inspection book together with the serial 
number of the registration book in 
which it was first listed and the name 
of the originating agency. Another ins- 
pection book is used to list letters 
which come in without numbers. In 
this book, letters are arranged alpha- 
betically. In addition, letters are en- 
tered in a mail receipt book. 


Most offices do not have modern file 
cabinets. Those which do usually have 
wooden files, poorly made, in odd sizes, 
with drawers that are not on rollers and 
that do not have stops. Instead, cor- 
respondence and other documents are 
filed in large binders which are tied 
together by strings on three sides. These 
are arranged on shelves, window ledges, 
or in closets. The contents of each bind- 
er is indicated on a little square of 
leather which is tied to the binder 
with a piece of string. The shelves are 
seldom labeled to show the contents of 
the binders filed there.’* 

12 Filing is on a par with the cataloging of 
books in libraries where books are shelved 
first by size, and then are assigned a number 
according to acquisition within size category. 


The card catalog lists the place a book is 
shelved and its acquisition number. 
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A further complication is that names 
are alphabetized by the first name rather 
than the last name. In a country in 
which men are commonly called Mu- 
hammed, Ali, or Hussein, it may be 
difficult to locate materials filed in this 
way. 


Contrary to other administrative tend- 
encies toward centralization, Iranian 
record units are highly decentralized. 
Each major unit of a ministry main- 
tains its own record unit. In the Minis- 
try of Finance approximately 68 dif- 
ferent record units exist. No ministry 
has a single person in charge of the 
total records operations.'* 


Laxness and Avoidance of Responsibility 


Extreme legalism and administrative 
formalism and rigidity are accompanied 
paradoxically by administrative laxness 
and avoidance of responsibility. Indi- 
vidualism, subjective procedures, dis- 
trust of government and relative dis- 
respect for law account for this condi- 
tion. From the standpoint of the citizen, 
his contact with government is through 
the police or the tax collector whom 
he would just as soon avoid. 


The public servant, lacking effective 
authority, soon learns that he is safer 
and his position is more secure if he 
avoids responsibility. The laxness of su- 
pervision makes it possible for indivi- 
duals to avoid responsibility. It also 
results in a considerable lack of uni- 
formity among ministries. The law pro- 
vides that public servants should have 
ten days vacation a year; one ministry 
continued to give its employees fifteen 
days vacation because that was what 


13 Ray C. Jolly, “A Study of Requirements 
for a Public Records Law in Iran” (unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, The University of 
Southern California, 1958), Chapter IV. 
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had been the practice and it was not 
going to be changed. 


Another example of administrative 
laxness is the tendency to avoid or by- 
pass the formal chain of command. The 
tendency is to go straight to the top 
with a problem, even one of minor con- 
cern. The executive’s time is seldom safe- 
guarded, so that he must give excessive 
attention to matters of detail. The signa- 
ture of a minister is required on routine 
correspondence, personnel actions and 
other authorizations. 


The authoritarian character of Iran- 
ian administration and the reluctance 
of administrators to delegate are par- 
tial explanations for the upward drift 
of administrative decisions. Another rea- 
son for going to the top and avoiding 
the chain of command is its slowness. 
If all activities stayed within established 
chains of command, much work would 
never be done. The delay would be too 
great. For example, when the Institute 
for Administrative Affairs, University of 
Tehran, sent out a routine announce- 
ment to the ministries informing public 
employees that applications were being 
accepted by the Institute, some persons 
appeared at the Institute to register for 
courses a year after the announcement 
had been released. It had taken that 
long for the letter to move down through 
the hierarchy to the persons concerned. 
The margins on the announcement were 
literally filled with signatures of each 
person through whose hands it had 
passed. 


Subjective Administration 


Even though administrative proce- 
dures and practices are legalistic, actual 
administrative operations tend to be 
subjective and very personal. The legal- 
ism is often a defense mechanism. To 
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save face, evade responsibility, or pro- 
tect oneself an administrator may fall 
back on the literal rule or artificial 
formalism. 


In actual practice, administration is 
often quite irrational, lacking an objec- 
tive basis, or regular procedures. Organ- 
izations, positions and procedures may 
be accommodated to suit the person, 
rather than some pre-established struc- 
ture or procedure setting the basis for 
operations. Decisions are often made 
because of personal relations. Objectiv- 
ity does not seem to guide policy or 
procedures, nor does there seem to be 
a great desire to get as many facts as 
possible before deciding or acting. Ad- 
ministrative research is virtually un- 
known. 


Organizations are seen in terms of 
persons, bearing certain status and pres- 
tige, rather than a set of relationships 
between various duties and responsibili- 
ties which are entrusted to individuals. 
Classification is by rank. Rank assumes 
great importance because of the status 
consciousness of Iranians and the tend- 
ency to attach great prestige to author- 
ity, office, age, or other symbols. 


Authoritarian Administration 


The orientation of an Iranian is con- 
stantly upward where formal authority 
is found. The same is true of Iranian 
administration. Order and discipline are 
imposed from above. There is little con- 
cern for the people below and people 
on the same level are viewed as having 
no authority. 


Extreme orientation toward hierarchi- 
eal authority carries with it a kind of 
ceremonial politeness which may des- 
cend to obsequiousness and _servility. 
A ritual of deference is found on each 
level of authority which must be per- 
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formed for the next higher level. Such 
behavior complicates and may actually 
obstruct a normal work relationship. 
Sometimes this behavior is a facade 
that masks distrust, antagonism or deep- 
seated hostility. 


The authoritarian behavior of Iranian 
administration is not conducive to effec- 
tive and efficient procedures. Decisions 
are made on top, usually without con- 
sultation with subordinates or persons 
affected by the decision. Little effort 
may be made to get the facts in a case 
or calculate the consequences of the 
decision. Participation in all aspects of 
administrative action and decision-mak- 
ing is kept to a minimum, except as 
family or personal relationships are 
brought to bear. The limited efforts at 
coordination take place only at the top. 


Like the head of the family, the ad- 
ministrative head possesses all authority. 
The family goes to the father for a 
decision. Subordinates take their prob- 
lems to the administrative head. As a 
result, chiefs of offices, executives and 
other administrative leaders are greatly 
overburdened with detail and are either 
unable or unwilling to delegate author- 
ity or authorize the means of getting 
a job done. 


Once vested with authority, a person 
seldom delegates it so that little initia- 
tive develops at the lower levels. The 
heads of sub-offices on the same level 
do not communicate laterally with each 
other, but vertically through their chief. 
In large organizations this results in a 
fragmentation of the organization into 
a series of watertight compartments 
which duplicate or block each other’s 
work. Co-workers in the same office deal 
separately with the chief rather than 
cooperating laterally. Informal exchange 
between fellow workers is uncommon. 
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Most authority in the Iranian govern- 
ment is so highly centralized that per- 
sons at the lower levels cannot function 
easily. Policemen on the beat or direct- 
ing traffic cannot arrest or write tickets; 
this must be done by officers. Personnel 
actions must go to the minister or his 
designates for signature. Requisitions 
must be signed at a level near the top 
of the organization before goods can 
be purchased. Provincial governors are 
almost totally lacking in authority. Their 
every action must be cleared through 
Tehran. When a governor came to Teh- 
ran a few years ago to confer with cen- 
tral government officials without ask- 
ing their permission, he was instructed 
to return to his province and request 
authorization first. 


Even though there are clear evidences 
of a distrust of government and exam- 
ples of relative lawlessness, yet the 
orientation toward authority results in 
a suppression of initiative and greater 
reliance being placed on government to 
solve problems. Many Iranians feel that 
the government owes them a job and 
a living. 


Lack of Planning 


Planning, either physical or adminis- 
trative, is virtually non-existent. When 
planning is attempted, it is usually per- 
formed on the basis of inadequate facts. 


The city of Shiraz is the first important 
municipality in Iran to develop a phys- 
ical plan. This plan is being developed 
by two engineers assigned by the Min- 
istry of Interior and the city is paying 
a fee for the service, computed on the 
basis of .3 rials (approximately $.004) 
per square meter of area planned. The 
city covers an area of 14 million square 
meters. However, once the plan has 


been approved by the governor-general 
it cannot be changed for fifty years. 


The electric utility system in Tehran 
was allowed to develop different power 
generating entities in the city of Tehran. 
Twenty-nine of these are privately- 
owned companies, all but one of which 
sprang up in a four-year period after 
1953. Fourteen are government-owned 
industrial power plants, six are private 
industrial power companies and one is 
a municipally-owned utility company. 
Many of the plants serve the same area 
and have parallel lines running down 
the same streets." 


Administrative planning is not at- 
tempted even as a part of the budgeting 
process. Funds are budgeted largely on 
the basis of last year’s expenditures. 
Sometimes budgets are prepared on a 
month-to-month basis as taxes are col- 
lected. 


Plans are unnecessary to some Iran- 
ians because the future is regarded as 
predetermined, uncertain cr precarious. 
An inscrutable force shapes man’s des- 
tiny and it is a foolish man who would 
attempt to alter fate, or taqdir. It is dif- 
ficult to determine how widely this con- 
cept is accepted. Undoubtedly, it has 
lost much influence, but, for some fate 
still determines a man’s place in so- 
ciety and the wise individual is coun- 
seled to accept it. Industry, devotion 
to duty and perseverance are conse- 
quently little honored virtues. Let the 
present be appreciated to the fullest. 
even if it is exploited so recklessly as 
to prejudice the future! 


The Nature of Decision-Making 


Each of the elements of Iranian ad- 
ministration which have been described 


14See Gable’s “Electric Utilities and Their 
Regulation in Iran,” Land Economics, 33:127- 
138, May, 1957. 
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have great effect on the process of deci- 
sion-making. As a result of the authori- 
tarian character of government, decisions 
are made by persons who are often far 
removed from the immediate problem. 
The decisions may be subjective and 
personal. Religion, family, class, or some 
other personal interest may influence 
decisions. 


Decisions are seldom based on careful 
research or factual data. The staff con- 
cept is not developed and little reliance 
is made of staff work. Administrative 
research is virtually unknown. In many 
cases, a superior would not be inclined 
to turn to a subordinate for help, even 
in the interests of a more informed de- 
cision. Even if he were to do so, the 
practice of subordinates to answer as 
they think a person would like to be 
answered defeats the use of staff assist- 
ance. 


The bureaucracy of any country 
springs from its culture. The values, at- 
titudes and behavior of a people; the 
religious, education and economic sys- 
tems; their social organization all make 
up a culture and mold the administra- 
tive system. Assuming that bureaucracy 
is “the type of organization designed 
to accomplish large-scale administrative 
tasks by systematically coordinating the 
work of many individuals . . .” and, 
following Heady, that the essential struc- 
tural features are found in all modern 


public service systems, this article en- 
deavors to describe the behavioral pat- 
terns in the Iranian bureaucracy which 
characterize it. 


The past hangs over the present in 
Iran. A tradition of corruption, rooted 
in the values of society persists. But 
Iran, like all transitional societies, is 
undergoing rapid change. The recent 
past may no longer be an accurate 
guide to the future. The effort of Reza 
Shah to bring all the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands resulted in 
extreme centralization. A society which 
is non-rationally oriented and a people 
who are highly subjective project these 
values and patterns of behavior in the 
bureaucracy. Efforts to bring about regu- 
larity and to control the bureaucracy 
have resulted in rigid structure, formal 
procedure and legalism. Yet, the indivi- 
dualism of the people, their subjectivity 
and distrust of government also result 
in the paradox of laxness and the avoid- 
ance of responsibility. 


A culture which respects the authority 
ot age, father, status and the faith of 
Islam also defers to the authority of 
hierarchy. A people whose greatest 
glory lies in the past and whose present 
and future is shaped by superior forces 
are not disposed to plan. Each of these 
characteristics of Iranian administration 
strongly influence the process of deci- 
sion-making. 
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GSRC: Objectives, Powers 
and Limitations 


HE broad mandates of the GSRC 
were to 


promote the better execution of the 
laws, and the more effective man- 
agement of the government and ex- 
peditious administration of public 
business; 


promote economy to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with the efficient 
operations of the government; and 


increase the efficiency of the opera- 

tions of the government to the full- 

est extent possible.’ 
Compared to the two previous post- 
war reorganizations, the 1954-56 motif 
appears broader in scope and _ intent 
than the mere promotion of the time- 
honored concept of “economy and eff- 
ciency”. The fact that the Nacionalista 
Party was the former “out” and now 
the “in” in the national administration 
explains the expansion of the reorganiza- 
tion theme. However, while not explicit 
in the 1956 and 1950 reorganizational 
acts, the desired governmental changes 
then were sought to be accomplished 
under much broader goals than just 





1 Republic Act No. 997, June 9, 1954, Sec. 
2(a). 

2 See this author’s article, “Reorganization of 
the Philippine National Government Prior to 
1954,” this Journal, Vol. 5, No. 1, p. 31 ff. 


“economy and efficiency”. In the former, 
President Roxas wanted to gear the gov- 
ernmental set-up to the needs of a new- 
ly-established Republic borne out of the 
ravages of World War II. President 
Quirino, in the latter, desired a govern- 
mental machinery to implement his “to- 
tal economic mobilization” plan. The 
Nacionalista-dominated Congress dur- 
ing the time of President Magsaysay 
did not, however, entirely abandon the 
old battlecry of “economy and efh- 
ciency”. This is evident in the proceed- 
ings of Congress as well as in the re- 
organization act itself. 

The act conferred on the GSRC very 
broad powers to accomplish the objec- 
tives of reorganization, including the 
power: to create and abolish instru- 
mentalities, functions and positions; to 
group, coordinate or consolidate agen- 
cies and functions; to eliminate overlap- 
ping and duplication of services, activi- 
ties and functions; to transfer functions, 
appropriations, equipment, property, rec- 
ords and personnel from one agency 
to another; to classify, combine or split 
positions; and to standardize salaries, 
materials and equipment.* Unquestion- 
ably Congress’ intention in granting 


3 Ibid., Sec. 4; Republic Act No. 1241, June 
9, 1955, Sec. 2. 
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these powers to the GSRC, despite the 
broader objectives cited earlier, was to 
attain “economy and efficiency” for in 
the enumeraticn of things which the 
GSRC could do, the last one reads: “to 
do whatever is necessary and desirable 
to effect economy and promote efficiency 
in the government.” * 


Like the First Hoover Commission, 
the GSRC was faced during its early 
existence with the issue of whether it 
could submit proposals beyond “the 
present organization and methods of 
operation” of executive agencies.’ In 
other words, could the GSRC consider 
questions of substantive policy also 
apart from the problems of administra- 
tive organization? This issue arose when 
the GSRC was formulating its guiding 
principles. In the proposed guiding prin- 
ciples, the tenth reads: 


The Commission should confine its 
efforts to more efficient and econo- 
mical administration of programs 
approved by the President and the 
Congress, and should examine the 
programs themselves only with res- 
pect to the organizations and me- 
thods to carry them out.® 


Senator Edmundo Cea felt that this 
proposed principle would curtail the 
powers of the GSRC. On the other hand 
Commissioner Aytona, GSRC Chairman, 
in favoring the proposed principle, in- 
vited the attention of the Commission 
to Section 4(7) of Republic Act No. 
997 which reads: 


That in the reorganization to be 
effected by this Act, no office or 
agency or function of the govern- 


* Republic Act No. 997, Sec. 4(7). 

5 Cf. Charles Aiken and Louis W. Koenig, 
“Introduction” to “The Hoover Commission: 
A Symposium,” American Political Science Re- 
view, Vol. XLIII, No. 5 (October, 1949), pp. 
934-935. 

6 Minutes of the Third Meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion (September 2, 1954). 


ment shall be made to continue be- 
yond the period authorized by law 
or beyond the time when it would 
have terminated if the reorganiza- 
tion had not been made. 
Commissioner Aytona claimed that be- 
cause of this provision, Congress expli- 
citly delimited the powers of the GSRC.’ 
It should also be mentioned that Repub- 
lic Act No. 997 did not vest the GSRC 
with the power to create agencies, a pro- 
viso expressly granted under the two 
previous reorganization laws. As finally 
approved, Principle 10 of the guiding 
principles of the GSRC reads: 
The Commission should direct its 
efforts to the more efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of programs 
approved by the President and the 
Congress, and should examine the 
programs themselves with respect to 
the organization and methods to 
carry them out. 
With the amended principle, the GSRC 
resolved the issue in favor of Senator 
Cea’s position. The stand of the GSRC 
was confirmed by Congress in 1955 
when the life of the GSRC was extend- 
ed. Under Republic Act No. 1241, the li- 
mitation under Section 4(7) of Republic 
Act No. 997 was eliminated and the 
GSRC was given expressed authority to 
create departments, offices. agencies or 
functions “which may be necessary for 
the efficient conduct of the government 
service.” ® 


Another problem which the GSRC 
faced during its first year of existence 
was an interpretation of its authority to 
reorganize “all departments, offices, bu- 
reaus, agencies, and instrumentalities of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment.” ° The issue revolves on this ques- 
tion: Does the phrase “instrumentalities 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 


7 Loc. cit. 
8 Republic Act No. 1241, Sec. 2. 
® Republic Act No. 997, Sec. 3. 
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ment” cover local governments? This 
question is not easy to answer since 
under the Constitution the President of 
the Philippines has general supervision 
over all local governments.’® Section 9 
of Republic Act No. 997 did not provide 
solace to GSRC members in resolving 
this issue. This particular section pro- 
vides: 


The term “government”, “agency”, 
“instrumentality”, or “office”, used 
in this Act means the executive de- 
partment, bureau, commission, coun- 
cil, board, office, division, service, 
administration, government-owned 
or controlled corporation, authority, 
or any establishment of the govern- 
ment. 


The assurance of Representative Apa- 
cible during the congressional delibera- 
tions of the reorganization bill that it 
would “cover only the executive branch 
of the National Government” ”™ did not 
also prove helpful to GSRC members 
when this issue was being threshed out 
during the early life of the Commission. 
For instance, in one of these early meet- 
ings, Commissioner Aytona made the 
observation that “when we delve into 
the functions of the agencies of the, na- 
tional government, of course, we will 
necessarily have to tamper with the 
functions of the local governments.” * 
Senator Cea shared with this view al- 
though he thought that the local govern- 
ments would only be affected indirect- 
ly by the work of the Commission. Dr. 
Francisco Dalupan, another GSRC mem- 
ber, on the other hand, believed that 
while under the reorganization act they 


10 Constitution of the Philippines, Art. VII, 
Sec. 10(1). 

11 House of Representatives, Congressional Re- 
cord, 3rd Congress, 1st Session, Vol. I, No. 
46 (March 25, 1954), p. 1354. 

12 Minutes of the Eleventh Meeting of the 
Government Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission (October 28, 1954). 


possessed no legal authority to deal with 
the political set-up of local governments, 
they had the right to intervene in local 
government administration. Possibly, Dr. 
Dalupan conjectured, the GSRC could 
introduce effective management prac- 
tices at the local government level to 


‘make their operations more efficient and 


economical. The Commission was not 
able to resolve this issue conclusively 
but they did invite the League of Gov- 
ernors and City Mayors to send two 
representatives to the GSRC. These two 
local government representatives were 
subsequently designated as consultants 
to the Commission.** The Technical Staff 
presumably with Commission sanction 
even formally proposed to Congress in 
its 1955 regular session that the reor- 
ganization of local governments be in- 
cluded as part of the work of the 
GSRC."* In 1955, Congress clarified this 
issue by limiting the reorganization to 
the executive branch of the national gov- 
ernment.’° 


We have already touched on some of 
the limitations imposed on the GSRC in 
its task of reorganization. Others that 
may be mentioned are: 

(1) The official life of the Commis- 
sion itself. 


(2) The limited appropriations of 
P500,000 within which the Commission 
could operate. 

(3) The manner of preparing the 
plans and the procedure for submitting 
them and the time-table fixed by Con- 
gress within which to finish and submit 
such reorganization plans. 


(4) Congressional injunction that the 
reorganization be realized within the 


18 Lee. cit: 

14 GSRC Project Staff, Chief Adviser’s Week- 
ly Report for the Week Ending December 25, 
1954. 

15 Republic Act No. 1241, Sec. 1. 
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limits of current appropriations. We will 
have occasion later in this chapter to 
explain more fully these limitations espe- 
cially items (1) and (3). 


Organizing for Reorganization 


Republic Act No. 997 specified that the 
GSRC would be composed of 12 mem- 
bers: four from the Senate, four from 
the House of Representatives and four 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Philippines.*® One of the four from each 
chamber of Congress should represent 
the minority party. The appointees of 
the President may or may not be offi- 
cials of the government. President Mag- 
saysay appointed three of the four of 
his choice only on August 18, 1954 al- 
though the presiding officers of Con- 
gress named their representatives much 
earlier.’ The GSRC was originally com- 
posed of: 


For the Executive Branch 
Dominador R. Aytona 
Andres O. Cruz 
Francisco Dalupan 
Hermenegildo B. Reyes 
For the Senate 
Edmundo B. Cea 
Jose C. Locsin 
Enrique B. Magalona 
Cipriano P. Primicias 
For the House 

Paulino A. Alonzo 
Apolinario R. Apacible 
Isidro C. Kintanar 
Arturo M. Tolentino 


And now a word about the individual 
members. The choice of Commissioner of 
the Budget Aytona as President Magsay- 
say’s chief representative to the GSRC 
was made known to the public long be- 


16 Republic Act No. 997, Sec. 3. 
17 Philippines Herald, August 19, 1954, p. 1. 
Speaker Jose B. Laurel, Jr. appointed the 
representatives of the lower house of Congress 
on June 22, 1954. See Daily Mirror, June 23, 
1954, p. 1. 


fore his actual appointment. His elec- 
tion as chairman of the GSRC may there- 
fore be considered as a_ pre-arranged 
matter. On his vital role in the reorgan- 
ization process and the much-related 
wage and position classification project, 
L. J. Kroeger and Associates said: 


It was fortunate that the Budget 
Commissioner, Hon. Dominador R. 
Aytona, served as the representa- 
tive of the client, the Philippine 
Government, for the reorganization 
project and for the classification 
and compensation project. In addi- 
tion, he served concurrently as 
Chairman of the Reorganization 
Commission. His role was a vital 
role. We believe the success of 
these twin projects is due to his 
selfless and persistent efforts to do 
only good for his government and 
its people. His consistent optimism 
and “never-say-die” attitude toge- 
ther with his willingness to accept 
responsibility and an unusual capa- 
city for work all served to pro- 
duce the unique combination re- 
quired to keep the work moving.** 

Mr. H. B. Reyes was executive vice- 
president of the Manila Electric and 
Railway Company (MERALCO), the 
biggest electric public utility serving 
metropolitan Manila and some prov- 
inces in the island of Luzon, at the 
time of his nomination. He was Eco- 
nomic Coordinator during the Quirino 
Administration and was the chairman of 
the 1950 committee on reorganization of 
government-owned or controlled corpo- 
rations. Mr. Dalupan is a_ successful 
university administrator. The University 
of the East, one of the biggest privately- 
run universities in Manila, is a_post- 
war phenomenon. Like H. B. Reyes, 
Dalupan was one of those prominently 


18 Louis J. Kroeger and Associates, Final 


Report on Reorganization of the Philippine 
Government (Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1956), 
p. 56 
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mentioned for the position of Secretary 
of Education during the early days when 
this cabinet portfolio was still vacant.’® 
Mr. Cruz was a retired colonel from the 
Philippine Air Force and was formerly 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. All of the appointees of 
President Magsaysay from outside the 
government service were known to be 
rabid sympathizers of his cause and 
personally close to him. 


The representatives from both houses 
of Congress were complementary in com- 
position. Senator Cea and Representa- 
tive Apacible headed their respective 
committees on reorganization. Senator 
Primicias was majority floor leader in 
the Senate, while Representative Arturo 
M. Tolentino occupied the comparable 
position in the House of Representa- 
tives. Senator Locsin and Representative 
Kintanar were ranking majority mem- 
bers of their respective committees on 
reorganization. And Senator Magalona 
and Representative Alonzo were repres- 
enting the Democratic Party. The re- 
presentatives from the lower house did 
not change membership during the life- 
time of the GSRC. However, from the 
upper house, Senator Magalona had to 
give up his seat in favor of Liberal 
Senator Macario Peralta, Jr., due to poor 
health. In the 1955 senatorial elections, 
Peralta failed to get re-elected and he 
was replaced by Senator Quintin Pare- 
des, a Liberal turned Nacionalista. While 
Paredes belonged to the majority party, 
his replacement of Peralta was consi- 
dered appropriate because (1) the Sen- 
ate was then controlled by one political 
party, (2) Paredes replaced Cea as chair- 
man of the Senate committee on reor- 
ganization and (3) Paredes, while reluc- 


19 Evening News, December 29, 1953, p. 3. 


tant in accepting the position was pre- 
vailed upon to sit in as an observer.*° 

Of the performance of the entire 
Commission, L. J. Kroeger and Asso- 
ciates said: 


The legislatively appointed mem- 
bers and those appointed by the 
President did exceptionally fine 
work as a team. There were many 
controversies as there should be in 
such a complex undertaking. There 
were many discussions of issues 
which were not always resolved to 
the satisfaction of all the Commis- 
sion members. However, these ex- 
changes were carried on in a most 
amiable atmosphere and _ progress 
was steady. The Commission and its 
performance can well serve as a 
model to similar bodies.*? 
Preparatory Measures (August-Octo- 

ber 1954). In the first meeting of the 
Commission on August 20, 1954, a re- 
solution was adopted requesting the 
Commissioner of the Budget to furnish 
technical assistance to the GSRC and “to 
make available ‘for such purpose the 
services of Louis J. Kroeger and Asso- 
ciates.” ** The resolution noted that at 
that time the Budget Commission had 
a contract with the firm of Kroeger and 
Associates for the development of a com- 
prehensive position classification and 
compensation plan for civil service posi- 
tions in the national government. It 
further noted that under said contract 


20 Letter of Senator Quintin Paredes to Pres- 
ident of the Senate Eulogio Rodriguez, Sr., 
dated January 14, 1956. 

21 Kroeger and Associates, op. cit., p. 56. 

USOM/Philippines likewise said of the 
Commission members: “The members of the 
Commission are highly astute and competent 
individuals with extensive knowledge of basic 
administrative problems of the government and 
well-formulated ideas as to how those problems 
should be solved.” See USOM/Philippines, 
“Government Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission Assistance Project: Project Proposal 
and Approval Explanation (Long),” undated. 

22 Government Survey and _ Reorganization 
Commission, Resolution No. 1, dated August 
20, 1954. 
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Kroeger and Associates was under ob- 
ligation to make comments on the pos- 
sibilities for administrative improve- 
ment observed in the course of their 
work. It seemed clear to the Commis- 
sion that such comments would be ex- 
tremely helpful to its task. In seeking 
the services of the American consult- 
ing firm, the Commission was guided 
further by two practical considerations. 
One, the work of Kroeger and Associates 
under the wage and position classifica- 
tion contract would terminate by Decem- 
ber 1954. Two, under its mandate the 
GSRC should submit reorganization pro- 
posals to Congress through the President 
by March 15, 1955. As representative of 
the Philippine Government, Commis- 
sioner Aytona was personally aware that 
Kroeger and Associates had accumulated 
already a wealth of information about 
organizational ills and areas for man- 
agement improvement as a by-product 
of the position classification survey. Ay- 
tona also realized the advantage of hir- 
ing a private American contractor whose 
technicians were available for imme- 
diate work since they were already in 
the Philippines. The contract on mo- 
dernization of budgeting, accounting 
and auditing practices with Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton demonstrated this advan- 
tage. Aytona was further certain that 
PHILCUSA* and FOA** approval of 
the reorganizational project would not 
be hard to secure. John Russell and his 
group in PAD/USOM/Philippines,*** 
Aytona knew would welcome this op- 
portunity of supporting a management 
improvement project in the Philippine 
Government at an expanded scale. File- 
mon Rodriguez, the new Coordinator of 
U.S. Aid, would easily be convinced of 


* Philippine Council for U.S. Aid. 
** Foreign Operations Administration. 
*#* Public Administration Division, United 
States Operations Mission to the Philippines. 





the merits of the reorganization project 
since it fitted very well with his own 
plans of strengthening the link between 
economic planning and foreign aid.** 


Hence on August 21, 1954 a second 
supplementary contract was signed be- 
tween Kroeger and Associates and the 
Philippine Government wherein the for- 
mer would furnish technical assistance 
to the Budget Commission in the pre- 
paration and installation of reorganiza- 
tion proposals.** The contractor agreed 
to send to the Philippines a chief ad- 
visor and not more than seven profes- 
sionally-trained consultants. To imple- 
ment this agreement, PHILCUSA and 
USOM/Philippines established Counter- 
part Project No. 599 on September 24, 
1954.*° Apart from the American con- 
sultants, this project also provided for 
the hiring of a Filipino staff of 15 tech- 
nical analysts and 25 clerical employees. 
In the eyes of USOM/Philippines there- 
fore the project had “served the dual 
purpose of enabling the Commission 
[GSRC] to do a thorough job and at 
the same time had given training 
through on-the-job supervision to the 
relatively inexperienced but promising 
group of analysts employed on the pro- 
ject.” **° 


Having been assured of the services 
of an American consulting firm, the 
Commission then concerned themselves 
with (a) the manner in which they 


23 Manila Daily Bulletin, Dec. 14, 1953, p. 1. 

24 Second Supplementary Contract Between the 
Republic of the Philippines and Louis J. Kroe- 
ger and Associates, dated August 21, 1954. 

25 PHILCUSA-USOM/Philippines, Agreement 
on Government Survey and Reorganization As- 
sistance Project, Counterpart Project No. 599, 
dated September 24, 1954. 

26 USOM/Philippines, ‘Government Survey 
and Reorganization Commission Assistance. Pro- 
ject: Project Proposal and Approval Explana- 
tion—-Long, Project No. 92-72-007,” p. 6. 
(mimeo. ) 
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should proceed with their task of pre- 
paring reorganization proposals and (b) 
how they should organize themselves 
for this purpose. At the first meeting, 
several points were discussed and agreed 
upon bearing on those two problems. 


First, preliminary understanding was 
reached on a proposal of Commissioner 
Aytona that the Commission be sub- 
divided into several sub-committees. The 
sub-committees would conduct studies 
and investigations on specific areas of 
inquiry to be determined by the Com- 
mission. Sub-committees could conduct 
open hearings for the purpose of elicit- 
ing views from the public. Each sub- 
committee would be assisted by neces- 
sary personnel and a central coordinat- 
ing staff would be created. 


Second, each member of the Commis- 
sion would be furnished with a copy 
of the reports of the previous reorgan- 
ization commissions. 


Third, the Commission authorized the 
Chairman to write to every department 
head to request them to submit their 
own reorganization proposals. 


Fourth, the Commission agreed to 
meet every Thursday at ten o'clock in 
the morning. 


Fifth, the Commission requested the 
Chairman to see to it that every mem- 
ber is furnished a copy of the minutes 
of the previous meeting and the agenda 
of the forthcoming meeting at least 
two days before the next meeting.*’ 


In subsequent meetings and up to 
the month of October 1954, the Com- 
mission devoted its attention in meti- 
culously laying down the groundwork 
for the bigger tasks which would come 


27 Minutes of the First Meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion (August 20, 1954). 


later. Let us now proceed to identify 
these preparatory measures. 


1. A 14-point guiding principles was 
adopted by the Commission, the first 
one of which reads: 


The primary objective is to estab- 
lish a form of organization which 
improves the capacity of the Exe- 
cutive Department to execute the 
laws and administer the affairs of 
the Republic, while at the same time 


clarifying and strengthening the 
legislative responsibilities of the 
Congress.** 


Except for some parts, the guiding prin- 
ciples are very similar to the aims of the 
Hoover Commissions and similar reor- 
ganization bodies at the state level in 
the United States.** 


2. An invitation was extended to the 
general public and to all government 
employees urging them to send written 
constructive suggestions to the Commis- 


28 The whole text of the guiding principles 
may be found in Kroeger and Associates, op. 
cit., pp. 22-23; See also “Minutes” of 3rd and 
10th meeting, held on September 2 and October 
21, 1954, respectively. 

29 Cf. Louis W. Koenig (ed.), “The Hoover 
Commission: A Symposium”, The American 
Political Science Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5 
(October, 1949), p. 933 f.; Clinton L. Ros- 
siter, “The Constitutional Significance of the 
Executive Office of the President”, p. 1206 f. 
of same Review number; Marshall E. Dimock, 
“The Objectives of Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion,” Public Administration Review, Vol. XI, 
No. 4 (Autumn, 1951), p. 233 f.; Lewis Me- 
riam and Laurence F. Schmeckebier, Reor- 
ganization of the National Government: What 
Does It Involve? (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1939); William R. Di- 
vine, “The Second Hoover Commission Reports: 
An Analysis,” Public Administration Review, 
Vol. XV, No. 4 (Autumn 1955), p. 263 f.; 
The Council of State Governments, Reorga- 
nizing State Government (Chicago, 1950); and 
Karl A. Bosworth, ‘“‘The Politics of Manage- 
ment Improvement in the States,” The Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 
1 (March, 1953), p. 84 f. 
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sion and assuring the latter group that 
their suggestions would be treated as 
privileged communication. 


3. The Commission organized them- 
selves into 12 panels along the then 
existing departments preliminary to the 
formation of task forces. This approach 
like the tentative guiding principles was 
suggested by the American consultants 
and it was vigorously opposed by Sen- 
ator Cea. Cea argued that such an ap- 
proach would pose as a restriction to the 
powers of the Commission in viewing 
the executive department as a whole. 
Hence, he suggested that the Commis- 
sion immediately organize themselves 
into panels on a functional basis re- 
gardless of the existing departments. He 
was prevailed upon to accept the first 
approach after Commissioner Aytona 
explained that it would be less time- 
consuming to adopt such approach since 
their immediate concern was just to 
make a general survey of the present 
over-all organization. Then once they 
have identified the major problem areas 
through the general survey, committees 
would be created subsequently based 
on the functional approach.*® To guide 
the Commission members in the general 
survey and with a view to obtain more 
or less uniform information, Aytona 
asked Kroeger and Associates to pre- 
pare a check list questionnaire. In the 
selection of chairmen for the different 
panels, the interest and preference of 
Commission members were taken into 
consideration. 


4. The Commission availed them- 
selves of advice and materials pertain- 
ing to their work from various quarters. 
From Kroeger and Associates came sev- 
eral written reports about the position 


3® Minutes of the Fifth Meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion (September 16, 1954). 


classification and compensation survey 
and an inventory of existing govern- 
ment agencies and their respective func- 
tions. From the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of the 
Philippines came (a) copies of the re- 
ports of the previous reorganization 
commissions, (b) organization charts of 
the different departments, (c) a report 
on records management in the national 
government prepared by Arthur Young, 
visiting American records management 
specialist, (d) a series of memoranda 
suggesting approaches of and areas to 
be considered in reorganization prepared 
by Dean Henry Reining, Jr. of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and Pres- 
ident John D. Millett of Miami Univer- 
sity, both visiting consultants, and (e) 
a lecture before a conference of under- 
secretaries of departments and members 
of the Commission by Dr. Edwin O. 
Stene, visiting professor of public ad- 
ministration. The conference was held 
for two days. Its aims were to orient 
the undersecretaries about the objec- 
tives of reorganization as well as to 
secure their cooperation for an early 
submission of reorganization proposals 
from the departments. Earlier, President 
Magsaysay named this group as tech- 
nical consultants to the Commission.** 
Aside from Professor Stene, Dr. John 
Russell of PAD, USOM/Philippines also 
served as one of the resource speakers 
during the conference. 


5. The Commission completed the 
formation of their own technical and 
clerical staff by approval of their budget 
and the appointment of personnel. A 
suitable office space was selected and 
subsequently occupied. The positions of 
Executive Director and Secretary of the 


31 Minutes of the Second Meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion (August 26, 1954). 
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Commission were provided for. Each 
member of the Commission was pro- 
vided with a confidential assistant. 

At one time there was a suggestion of 
utilizing the undersecretaries as techni- 
cal assistants to members of the Com- 
mission. But this suggestion was not 
adopted because of strong objections 
from some members of the Commission. 
Commissioner Aytona favored this pro- 
posal and viewed the advantages of 
such an arrangement in these terms: 


These undersecretaries will really 
be performing a double role. There 
is some merit to that arrangement. 
We have discussed that arrange- 
ment when we approved this pro- 
posal requiring government depart- 
ments to submit their proposals. 
The advantage is that the plan it- 
self is being developed with the 
assistance of the men who are go- 
ing to man that organization, so that 
the installation and implementa- 
tion of the plans proposed by the 
Reorganization Commission would 
be easy, as they would find ready 
acceptance by the men charged to 
carry them out. But if we eliminate 
the undersecretaries in this set up 
then we lose that advantage.** 


H. B. Reyes expressed his objection to 
the proposal by pointing out: 


In that conception that undersecre- 
taries are acting as technical con- 
sultants, don’t you think we are un- 
duly exposing ourselves to their dual 
role of evaluating and reporting on 
the reorganization proposals which 
they are undertaking as the func- 
tion of the department itself? .. . 
If they themselves act as technical 
assistants we expose ourselves to 
the difficulty of taking action on 
their appraisal and reports on the 
proposed plans made by them as 
technical assistants . . . if we are 


32 Minutes of the Fifth Meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion (September 16, 1954). 
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going to have technical assistants, 
they should be persons capable of 
independent judgment . . .** 


Reyes further added: 


We might say, as we have expe- 
rienced in the past, that not only 
the undersecretaries but even the 
different offices would try to lobby 
and approach the members of the 
Commission, because they have 
their own particular ideas.** 
As finally agreed upon, the undersecreta- 
ries would serve as a pool of technical 
consultants to the various survey panels. 
However, their role would be limited 
to an advisory capacity and in the deli- 
berations of the panels while they could 
participate in the discussions they were 
not to be considered as part of the 
panels. 


6. The Commission adopted an oper- 
ating procedure which took stock of 
the total available resources to carry 
out their task, defined the responsibili- 
ties of such resources and also the 
general procedure to be observed by 
the different panels and task forces.** In 
addition, a work schedule was adopted. 
Under this schedule, proposals from the 
departments would be due October 15, 
1954, panel surveys would be through 
by October 31 and task forces would 
be organized by early November 1954. 
The task forces would submit their re- 
ports to the Commission by February 
10, 1955 and the reorganization pro- 


33 Leo: cht: 

34 [bid. 

35 The resources available to the Commis- 
sion included (a) the Commission itself, (b) 
the Commissioner of the Budget and his of- 
fice, (c) the Commission staff, (d) the PHIL- 
CUSA-USOM/Philippines assistance in the form 
of Kroeger and Associates and Filipino ana- 
lysts and clerks, (e) the undersecretdries of 
departments as special technical consultants, 
and (f) other projects and facilities available 
through USOM/Philippines and Philippine Gov- 
emment sources. 
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posals would be submitted to the Presi- 
dent by the end of February. The role 
of Kroeger and Associates, who for pur- 
poses of the Commission were referred 
to as the “Project Staff’, were defined 
in the following manner: 


a. Kroeger himself would personally 
supervise the Project Staff. He would 
maintain working relations with the Exe- 
cutive Director, the Chairman and the 
Commission and he would assume res- 
ponsibilities for independent findings 
and recommendations to the Commis- 
sion. 


b. The Chief Adviser would act for 
Kroeger in his absence and would assist 
him in the planning, coordination and 
direction of the Project Staff work. 


c. The Consultants would prepare re- 
ports and recommendations as directed 
and would assume responsibilities for 
supervising the analysts in the work of 
an assigned task force. 


d. The Analysts would perform the 
tasks of gathering data, analysis and 
preliminary reports under the imme- 
diate supervision of the consultant. 


e. An Administrative Assistant would 
act as office manager for the Project 
Staff. He would maintain the records 
of the Project Staff, their schedules and 
records of assignment.** 


Preparing Reorganization Proposals 
(November 1954-February 1955) 


By November 1954, the Commission 
had already identified the functions that 
required reorganization. Accordingly, 
task forces were created to facilitate 


36 Minutes of the Tenth Meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion (October 21, 1954). 


the work of the Commission. Every task 
force was composed of three members 
of the Commission. All in all, 29 task 
forces were created, with every mem- 
ber of the Commission serving as chair- 
man of two or three task forces, and 
concurrently as member in an equal 
number of other task forces. 


Correspondingly, the Project Staff 
were organized into seven teams. Each 
team, consisting of one consultant and 
two or three analysts, was assigned a 
proportionate number of task forces to 
serve. As soon as the task forces were 
organized, the Commission decided to 
discontinue their regular weekly meet- 
ings so as to allow the task forces to 
concentrate on the preparation of their 
reports. Thereafter, Commission meet- 
ings were held only upon the request 
of the Chairman or upon a petition of 
the members or the chairman of any 
task force. 


At this point, we will give a brief 
comment on who suggested the task 
force approach and its difference to the 
one adopted by the Hoover Commis- 
sions. During the early days when the 
task forces were being organized, the 
following interchange of opinion took 
place in one of the Commission meet- 
ings:** 


Apacible: Since we are discussing 
this, I would like to avail my- 
self of the opportunity of being 
clarified of the task forces. What 
are the task forces? 


Chairman: The task forces are or- 
ganized under our contract.* The 
task forces move into an agency 
only upon the request of the 


37 [bid. 
* Under the Fourth Supplement to the Con- 
tract between the Government of the Re- 


public of the Philippines and Louis J. Kroeger 
and Associates, dated August 21, 1954, Sec. 
3(i) merely provides that the Contractor shall 
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Commission and makes a requi- 
sition to that effect. For example, 
here is a problem on procuring 
and purchasing. Well, the task 
force, organized for that pur- 
pose, can be employed to look 
into that problem and _ suggest 
changes and procedures of or- 
ganization. The panel of the 
Commission will not directly go 
into the organization of the task 
forces. We will only give guid- 
ance and direction to the task 
forces. 


Apacible: Supposing the head of 
the panel says that there is need 
of sending task forces, say, to the 
department to which he is the 
chairman, how can he go about 
it? 


Chairman: Let us put it this way: 
the purpose of the general sur- 
vey is to point areas for reor- 
ganization tasks for which we 
will ask the contractor and the 
task forces to study. Now we 
will meet here as a commission 
to determine the different critical 
areas and establish priority and 
decide what assignments—what 
specific assignments—we wil] 
give the task forces under the 
contractor’s agreement. If we will 
not do this, it is impossible for 
us to complete everything by 
March 15. 


This incident seems to indicate that 
even when the Commission had been 
meeting for almost three months, the 
task force approach was not yet fully 


“provide such technical assistance as the Com- 
mission may require in the preparation, pre- 
sentation, and installation of proposals for the 
reorganization of the Government of the Re- 
public of the Philippines under agreement bet- 
ween the Commission and the Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commission created 
by Republic Act No. 997, to aid in accom- 
plishing the purpose set out in that Act.” 

However, the GSRC in its third meeting of 
September 2, 1954 authorized its Chairman to 
take up with the contractor the different ma- 
jor functions of the government that needed 
the technical assistance of the contractor. 


understood by some of the members of 
the Commission. The case of Representa- 
tive Apacible who was the major pro- 
ponent of a Hoover Commission type 
of undertaking reorganization when the 
reorganization bill was being considered 
in Congress appears to support our 
generalization. And yet a month before 
this incident the members of the Com- 
mission were furnished with a set of 
memoranda on reorganization by the 
Institute of Public Administration.** In 
one of these memoranda, Dr. Millett 
suggested the task force approach for 
studying eight major functions which 
to him required reorganization.*® On 
the other hand, the apparent ignorance 
of the task force method may have been 
due to the major difference between 
the concept of and actual operations of 
a task force as employed by the Hoover 
Commissions and the GSRC. If the 
Millett memorandum did not create an 
impact on the thinking of members of 
the Commission, then it appears that 
Kroeger and Associates were the ori- 
ginators of the modified task force me- 
thod as utilized by the GSRC. 


The task force approach as used by 
the Hoover Commission has been ade- 
quately treated elsewhere and need not 
be explained here extensively.*° Unlike 
the GSRC version where the members 
of the task force come from the Com- 
mission itself, the task forces of the 
Hoover Commissions were generally 
composed of an outstanding group of 
individuals outside of the membership 


38 Minutes of the Fourth Meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion (September 9, 1954). 

39 John D. Millett, Memorandum to Dean 
Jose Velmonte, -Director, Institute of Public 
Administration on “Reorganization of the Na- 
tional Government”, dated July 9, 1954. 

40 See Ferrel Heady, “The Operation of a 
Mixed Commission,” Koeing, op. cit., p. 940 f. 
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of the Commissions. Each task force of 
the Hoover Commissions usually had a 
research staff headed by a Director. The 
report of the task force was considered 
by the Commissions as a whole. 


In the case of the GSRC, the task 
force staff consisted of a consultant from 
Kroeger and Associates and two or three 
Filipino analysts. The task force served 
as an intermediary body between the 
Commission proper and the Project 
Staff teams. Generally, the task forces 
relied heavily on the teams assigned to 
them and except in a few instances did 
the Commission as a whole reject or 
modify extensively the recommendations 
of the task forces. Unlike the Hoover 
Commission reports which are separate 
and distinct from the reports of the task 
forces, the GSRC reports and reorganiza- 
tion plans are practically the same as 
those which had been prepared by the 
Project Staff teams and as endorsed 
by the appropriate task force. In no 
report of the GSRC will be found a 
dissenting opinion of a member of the 
Commission. All objections to a_parti- 
cular report were resolved in the meet- 
ings of the Commission sitting en banc. 


In terms of planning, coordination 
and direction, the GSRC_ performed 
much better than the First Hoover 
Commission. Perhaps this may be due 
to more favorable factors within which 
the GSRC worked. In the first place, the 
GSRC has the advantage of drawing 
from the experience of the First Hoover 
Commission. Hence, the GSRC devoted 
extreme care in the adoption of organ- 
izational and procedural matters. These 
matters include organizing first into study 
panels for a general survey and later into 
task forces for specific area studies; 
creating task forces simultaneously; early 
consideration and adoption of a time- 


table for submission of source materials, 
survey reports, task force reports and 
reorganization proposals; agreeing on a 
“Detail of Organization and Operating 
Procedures” and adhering closely to it; 
dealing with just one study and research 
group in the form of the Project Staff; 
making a clear definition of the scope 
of the work of every task force; prescrib- 
ing a uniform format for task force 
reports as well as the reorganization 
plans; and keeping separate records of 
the work of the Commission and the 
Project Staff. 


Commissioner Aytona, like Mr. Hoover 
of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the (U.S.) Gov- 
ernment, provided strong leadership to 
the GSRC and demonstrated a deep sense 
of dedication in his task as chairman 
of the Commission. Mr. Aytona’s close 
personal working relationship with Mr. 
Kroeger also provided for a smooth and 
cordial relationship between the Project 
Staff and the Commission. Then of 
course President Magsaysay’s unques- 
tioned support of the Commission’s un- 
dertaking meant a lot. The role of Kroe- 
ger and Associates could not be over- 
emphasized. Of their contribution to the 
reorganization effort we will discuss in 
more detail later. Not to be overlooked 
also were several management projects 
jointly supported by PHILCUSA and 
USOM/Philippines that had just been 
completed or were nearing completion 
during the period of reorganization. 
Noteworthy among these were the posi- 
tion classification and compensation pro- 
ject, the modernization of budgeting. 
accounting and auditing project, the 
modernization of the Bureau of Lands 


project, the work of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Service of which the 
Commissioner of the Budget was chair- 
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man*’ and the two new training centers 
at the University of the Philippines. The 
Institute of Public Administration’s in- 
service training program particularly 
served as a novel medium for disse- 
minating management improvement con- 
sciousness among civil service personnel. 
On the other hand, the Statistical Train- 
ing Center, a United Nations technical 
assistance supported project, provided 
the GSRC with the expert advice of 
its UN consultants. The GSRC acknow- 
ledged the possible contribution of these 
different management improvement pro- 
jects by adopting as one of its guiding 
principles that: 


The Commission should coordinate 
and integrate the work being car- 
ried out under other management 
improvement projects.** 
The technique of utilizing the under- 
secretaries of departments as technical 
consultants to the Commission by direc- 
tion of the President served three pur- 
poses: (a) it facilitated the gathering 
of data from the various departments, 
(b) it paved the way for the imple- 
menting phase of the reorganization, and 
(c) it provided for an official means of 
securing the views of the operating 
agencies. 


The zeal and enthusiasm of the Com- 
mission members and their strong con- 
sciousness of the limitations within 
which they operated is another signi- 
ficant factor. While there was an aware- 
ness among the members of the Com- 
mission of the possibility of an extension 


*1 See Office of the President of the Philip- 
pines, Administrative Order No. 39, July 5, 
1954; and “Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Service,” January 4, 1955. 
(mimeo. ) 

42 See General Organization, A Report of the 
Government Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission (Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1955), 
p. 3 


of the life of the GSRC during its first 


year of existence, neverthe‘ess an early 
agreement was reached that the Com- 


mission should work on the assumption 


that its life would not be extended.* 
This decision proved beneficial in the 
sense that it compelled the Commission 
members to be highly conscious of their 
work schedule. Finally, the immediate 
extension of technical assistance by 
PHILCUSA and USOM/Philippines to 
the Commission helped the latter im- 
mensely in the performance of its mis- 
sion. 


In closing this section, a word should 
be said about the work plan of the task 
forces. The general pattern that was 
followed consisted of the following 
steps: 


1. The [Project] staff prepared a 
statement of general hypotheses 
and a working outline, for ap- 
proval by the Task Committee. 


2. Upon approval of the hypotheses 
and outline, the staff proceeded 
with necessary investigation and 
conferences to gather facts and 
formulate recommendations. 


3. After agreement with the Task 
Force on general principles and 
objectives, the staff drafted a 
Task Force report. The draft 
was widely discussed and revised 
as necessary until satisfactory to 
the Task Committee. 


4. Upon approval by the Task 
Committee, the report was re- 
viewed critically by the entire 
Commission. 


5. Upon further revision to accom- 
modate the views of the Com- 
mission, the reports have been 
submitted to the President for 


43 Minutes of the Fourteenth Meeting of the 
Government Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission (December 16, 1954). 
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approval and transmittal to Con- 

gress.** 
This work plan of the task forces ob- 
tained up to March 1955. As we will 
learn later on, the task forces _per- 
formed functions related to the prepara- 
tions for implementation of approved 
reorganization plans. 


Accomplishments (August 1954- 
March 1955) 


The task forces proposed 55 reor- 
ganization plans embodied in 30 sepa- 
rate reports to the Commission. The 
Commission endorsed 51 plans con- 
tained in 25 reports to the President. 
In turn, the President transmitted to 
Congress 48 plans in 22 reports prior 
to the March 15, 1955 deadline.** In 
view of the limited time imposed by 
Republic Act No. 997, the Commission 
was not able to finish all the things that 
they wanted to do. The three task forces 
on (a) Manufacturing, Proprietary Acti- 
vities, (b) Education and Culture, and 
(c) Welfare, Pensions, Gratuities and 
Employee Insurance were unable to sub- 
mit concrete proposals for reorganiza- 
tion. The detailed blueprint for instal- 
lation of approved plans was another 
unfinished item.*® The four reorganiza- 
tional plans which were not accepted by 
the Commisison were those (a) pertain- 
ing to the abolition of the Social Wel- 
fare Administration and its conversion 
to a bureau under the proposed Depart- 
ment of Interior, (b) the abolition of 
the Price Stabilization Corporation, (c) 
the abolition of the Social Security Com- 
mission, and (d) the transfer of the 


*4 General Organization, op. cit., p. 9. 

45 Minutes of the Special Meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion Requested by the President of the Philip- 
pines (March 14, 1955). 

46 General Organization, op. cit., p. 14. 





Office of the Insurance Commissioner 
from the Department of Finance to the 
Central Bank.*’ 


On the eve of the March 15, 1955 
deadline, President Magsaysay request- 
ed the Commission for a conference. 
RM’s first inquiry during this confer- 
ence was whether there was any consti- 
tutional objection to the report on the 
Presidency. He was assured by his legal 
adviser that there was none. However, 
his Executive Secretary took exception 
to the Commission’s proposal for the 
abolition of the Administrative Division 
in the Office of the President. The Com- 
mission agreed to its retention and with 
this modification the report on the Presi- 
dency was approved. Upon the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion, the Commission also 
agreed (a) to create a Bureau of Irri- 
gation in the Department of Public 
Works, Transportation and Communica- 
tions instead of a Bureau of Water Re- 
sources in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources, (2) to re- 
tain the National Resettlement and Re- 
habilitation Administration in lieu of a 
proposed Bureau of Settlement in the 
Department of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, and (3) to insert an amend- 
ment to the report on Personnel that 
said report would take effect as soon 
as Congress makes the necessary ap- 
propriations for its implementation. The 
Commission ‘agreed to make the amend- 
ment in the report on Personnel after 
the President had expressed his fear that 
it might not be implemented for lack 
of funds. Upon representation of the 
Secretary of Justice, the Commission 
also agreed to modify the report on 


47 Minutes of the Twenty-Sixth and Twenty- 
Eighth Meeting of the Government Survey and 
Reorganization Commission (March 7 and 10, 
1955, respectively). 
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Administration of Justice. Together with 
the incomplete work on Education and 
Culture and Manufacturing Proprietary 
Activities, the President set aside four 
controversial reports for future action 
of the Commission.** As soon as the 
discussion of the reports and reoganiza- 
tion plans were completed, the Presi- 
dent signed in the presence of the Com- 
mission members a letter to Congress 
certifying the urgency of the passage of 
a bill extending the life of the GSRC. 
The brief conference ended with the 
President’s short speech expressing his 
appreciation to the Commission for the 
good work they had done within the 
limitations of Republic Act No. 997. 


Why, if we may ask, did the Com- 
mision decide to submit a number of 
reorganization plans under separate re- 
ports instead of just one comprehensive 
plan? This question seems pertinent in 
the light of the record of the two reor- 
ganizations immediately preceding the 
Government Survey and Reorganization 
Commission. It will be recalled that the 
two previous reorganization commissions 
embodied their reorganization proposals 
in just one report and that these pro- 
posals were translated in the form of 
amending the appropriation acts. For 
an intensive discussion of this point as 
well as other related topics we repro- 
duce below an excerpt of the minutes 
of the first meeting of the Commission 
in January 1955.*° 


Chairman: This outline is not in- 
tended to be an absolute re- 


48 The four controversial reports are those 
dealing with Foreign Affairs, Interior, Price 
Stabilization Corporation and Welfare. See 
Minutes of the Special Meeting of the Gov- 
ernment Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion Requested by the President of the Phil- 
ippines (March 14, 1955). 

49 Minutes of the Fifteenth Meeting of the 
Govérnment Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission (January 6, 1955). 
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quirement of each and every re- 
organization plan or report but 
for the guidance of the staff and 
technical men. You know, some 
of the task forces are already 
writing their reports and they 
need to have guidance on the 
writing [of] these reports, be- 
cause if a task force report is 
adopted by the Commission then 
we do not intend to write ano- 
ther report or call a task force 
report as report of the Commis- 
sion. There are changes the 
Commission will decide on task 
force reports. This is the time 
we will write the Commission 
report. Of course, we will have 
to retain the task force reports 
for purposes of record. We will 
have to write another report in 
that case. 


Dr. Dalupan: Is the reorganization 
plan a partial report that will be 
submitted to the President? 


Chairman: It is the report already. 
We will have to submit several 
reorganization plans probably as 
many as there are proposals. We 
are not expected to submit just 
one reorganization report. It 
will be a series of reports for as 
many as there are plans. 


Cong. Tolentino: Is it the intension 
(sic!) of the Commission to sub- 
mit these parts part by part to 
the President who will then sub- 
mit the reports to Congress? 
What I am after is the integra- 
tion of the reports to be submit- 
ted to Congress. 


Chairman: Our reports will be sub- 
mitted to the President within a 
relatively short period of time. 
They will be submitted within a 
short period of time because our 
schedule will not probably per- 
mit us to submit all these reports 
at one time. (Sic!)* If the Presi- 


* Probably the first part should read: “They 
will be submitted part by part...” 
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dent agrees with our reports, he 
will submit the same reports that 
we will prepare here. 


Cong. Tolentino: It is becoming ob- 


vious that there will be some 
changes of assignments of func- 
tion from one department to 
another department. There will 
be merger and integration of 
offices, and unless the report is 
integrated, we cannot see that 
as a whole. There is the possibi- 
lity of trying to have al! the work 
of the task forces finished and 
let the Commission in turn go 
over all of these so that we can 
submit to the President the inte- 
grated plan of the Executive 
Branch. So we will know what 
particular bureau or office and 
certain functions to be assigned. 
We may have some of these 
reports later on. There will be 
further changes in view of the 
subsequent task forces’ delay. 
You may think that we will sub- 
mit these to Congress by March 
15. I am sure that the Congress 
will be expecting more or less 
an integrated report. By March, 
the budget will be under dis- 


cussion. 


Chairman: The budget will not re- 


flect any of the reorganization 
plans the Commission may sub- 
mit to the President, because it 
is impossible to know what the 
Reorganization Commission may 
recommend, and therefore, the 
Budget Commission had decided 
to omit them entirely and not 
to give any consideration to 
whatever reorganization may be 
effected. So that the reorganiza- 
tion plan, if approved by Con- 
gress, will have to be imple- 
mented only within the author- 
ized appropriation based on the 
budget for the fiscal year 1956. 


Cong. Tolentino: The reorganiza- 


tion will become effective, while 
the budget becomes effective 
July 1. So, the reorganization 
will have already taken place 


before the budget comes into 
operation. 


Chairman: The reorganization plan 


becomes effective but there is 
still another process to take place 
and that is the implementation 
of the plan. 


Cong. Tolentino: If we have an in- 


tegrated plan, perhaps we can 
insert it into the new budget 
right there in Congress. We may 
insert provisions which will al- 
low the President to make 
changes to adjust to the reor- 
ganization already in existence, 
so that by July 1, the reorganiza- 
tion will become effective toge- 
ther with the appropriation of 
the budget. That will avoid hav- 
ing another legislation to im- 
plement some of the financial 
aspects of what we have done in 
the Reorganization Commission. 
I feel that if we could make 
every effort to have an integrat- 
ed plan to go to Congress by 
March 15, perhaps that is the 
best for us to do so. 


Dr. Dalupan: In one of our meet- 


ings, we considered the fact that 
we might not be able to finish 
the reports by March. In all 
chances, probably we will have 
to ask for an extension. In order 
to have that extension from Con- 
gress, we have to show what we 
have done, at least partially. We 
need more time to finish the 
whole thing. I think it is the 
purpose of the partial reports, 
simply to show Congress that 
we have accomplished some- 
thing. But we cannot finish the 
whole thing for lack of time and 
that will be the basis of our re- 
quest to extend the life of the 
Commission for one more year. 


Cong. Tolentino: There is one very 


important reason why we should 
make or finish the plan by March 
15. Let us suppose that we finish 
two departments, the Revenue 
System and Judicial Services. 
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After 30 days, that takes effect 
as a law although the reorganiza- 
tion may not be immediately 
effected but that is already a 
law. That means, Congress can 
change that anytime. Before we 
ourselves are through with what 
we are doing, Congress may 
amend what we have submitted, 
because Congress does not know 
what we still have and will act 
on what they can see in the files 
of Congress. 


Chairman: May Congress amend 
the plan? 


Cong. Tolentino: Yes. That may 
take effect as a law. That is a 
law already, and Congress, not- 
withstanding the creation of this, 
naturally reserves the power to 
abolish any office. So if a con- 
gressman feels that some changes 
must be done, he will eliminate 
something without knowing what 
we still have. 


Mr. Reyes: It is my feeling that 
the whole structure may not be 
finished. At the last meeting, it 
was clearly stated that some of 
the task forces may not be able 
to complete the reports within 
the time allotted. The very law 
itself provides that it should not 
and it is not expected to be an 
integrated report.* It is expect- 
ed that we should submit sev- 
eral plans, each one properly 
identified. With respect to anti- 
cipated difficulty, that in acting 
upon reports, we may not subse- 
quently have to change that, I 
think, before a final report is 
submitted to any other of the 
task forces, all the work of any 
other task forces shall be ad- 
vanced for consideration so that 
correlation and_ coordination 


*The substantive portion of Section 5(a) 
of Republic Act No. 997 reads: 
shall prepare and submit to the President of 
the Philippines who may submit the same 
to Congress an organization plan or plans 
(bearing an identifying number) .. . 


could be undertaken by the 
Commission. Representation 
could be made by the Commis- 
sion if a certain phase is likely 
to be affected or amended, but 
this is still under process by 
other task forces. 


Chairman: At least the reports of 


the task forces and our recom- 
mendations of the general reor- 
ganization of the entire Execu- 
tive Branch will have to be fitted 
before the individual reorgan- 
ization plan is submitted to Con- 
gress, so that when this general 
reorganization Plan of the Exe- 
tive Branch is submitted to Con- 
gress, the Members of Congress 
will already be in a position to 
see or to avoid that specific re- 
organization plan . . . we submit 
a general reorganization plan of 
the Executive Branch as Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1. That is 
the broad reorganization plan, 
and then we follow a series of 
reorganization plans for the dif- 
ferent departments. So Congress 
and the President will know 
where the specific plans will fit. 
I think if we can agree to sub- 
mit the general reorganization 
plan ahead of the dates, that 
would help solve the problem. 
Another thing is that these se- 
ries of reorganization plans that 
we are going to submit are com- 
plete and can be implemented 
independently while they are 
related to other plans. . The 
plan itself is complete for one 
office and can be implemented 
independently of others, subject 
to the limitation, however, that 
it should fit to a general reorgan- 
ization pattern. It can be made, 
I think, by submitting ahead all 
of the specific plans. 

What will happen if the life 
of the Commission is not ex- 
tended? 


Cong. Tolentino: Congress will con- 


tinue the reorganization. If we 
can proceed first on the plan of 
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the reorganization based on func- 
tions without going down to de- 
tails of plantilla,* we would be 
able to finish it. It will be a 
justification to extend the life of 
the Commission to go into the 
details. By March 15, the Con- 
gress will have a general plan 
of the whole set and we will ask 
Congress a little more time to go 
into the details. 


In its report on General Organization, 
the Commission gives an outline of what 
its members finally decided to follow 
in relation to the discussion cited above 
and their reasons for doing so. The re- 
port reads: 


One or more reports have been 
prepared by most of the Task 
Forces, and many include several 
reorganization plans. In a few cases, 
time has not permitted an adequate 
study of a complex subject. Our 
purpose in preparing separate re- 
ports has been to facilitate study 
of separate topics by the President 
and the Congress. Our purpose in 
submitting separate reorganization 
plans has been to provide maximum 
discretion to the President and the 
Congress to approve or reject indi- 
vidual and separate proposals, with- 
out involving many other features. 
Finally, our purpose in this Report 
on General Organization has been 
to consolidate and summarize all 
proposals to facilitate an  under- 
standing of the full scope of our 
work.*° 


1955 Congressional Action 


Section 6(a) of Republic Act No. 997 
provided for a period of 30 days of ses- 
sion of Congress within which either 
house could by a simple resolution dis- 


*The term “plantilla” refers to a detailed 
staffing pattern of an agency. It not only spe- 
cifies the rank and particular organizational 
unit of an employee but also the item num- 
ber of an employee in the appropriation act. 

5° General Organization, op. cit., p. 9 


approve any reorganization plan sub- 
mitted by the President on or before 
March 15, 1955. No such resolution was 
passed within this statutory period. How- 
ever, on April 20 a day before the re- 
organization plans were supposed to take 
effect, Congress passed a bill extending 
the life of the Commission for another 
year.’ This bill also extended the right 
of Congress to reject any of the reor- 
ganization plans already in its possession 
to the end of the 1955 regular session. 
Furthermore, the bill would vest on 
the Commission alone the authority to 
implement any approved reorganization 
plan. Because of this last provision, 
President Magsaysay vetoed the bill as 
beyond the bounds of the Constitution 
and existing tradition.°** Thereafter, both 
houses of Congress enacted separate 
bills. After protracted committee con- 
ferences a compromise bill was agreed 
upon in the very last hours of the 1955 
regular session. Immediately after the 
adoption of the conference committee 
report, the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution disapproving all the 
reorganization plans save one.** The ac- 
tion of the lower house of Congress was 
upheld by the Secretary of Justice when 
the chairman of the Commission sought 
the opinion of the former.** Had the 
President vetoed the compromise bill, 
all the plans would have become ef- 
fective after April 20, 1955 since the 
resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives was a conditional one in the sense 
that its provisions were dependent upon 
the extension of the life of the Com- 
mission. 


51 House Bill No. 3113, 3rd Congress, 2nd 
Session. 

52 President of the Philippines, “Veto Mes- 
sage on H.B. No. 3113,” May 3, 1955. 

53 House Resolution No. 40, 3rd Congress, 
2nd Session, May 19, 1955. 

54 Secretary of Justice, Opinion No. 192, June 
20, 1955. 
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Before the President signed the com- 
promise bill into law on June 9, 1955, 
the major participants in the reorganiza- 
tion effort displayed mixed reactions. 
The Commission as a whole, “includ- 
ing Congressman Tolentino, strongly 
desire to have all the plans in effect 
and wish that the Secretary of Justice 
would reverse his position.” °° At about 
that time the advice from the Secretary 
of Justice was not yet formally written. 
On the other hand, it had been also 
reported that before an agreement was 
reached in the conference committee, 
Congressman Tolentino took an adamant 
stand in his support of the House ver- 
sion of the bill extending the life of 
the Commission. He based his stand 
on (a) a prevailing strong sentiment 
among the members of the House of 
Representatives against the taking into 
effect of the reorganization plans at the 
end of the 1955 regular session, and 
(b) an agreement supposedly reached 
between the President and himself that 
Congress would allow the Executive 
Branch rather than the Commission to 
implement the approved reorganization 
plans if the period of review over the 
submitted plans by Congress would be 
extended to the next regular session.*® 
The position of Tolentino met equal re- 
sistance from Senate Majority Floor 
Leader Primicias who insisted to the 
very end in the conference committee 
deliberations for the adoption of the 
Senate version of the bill amending the 
reorganization act. Commissioner Ay- 
tona attributed to this House-Senate 
rivalry, especially the intransigent in- 
sistence of Primicias to have all the 
reorganization plans approved in the 


55 GSRC Project Staff, Chief Adviser’s Re- 
port for the Week Ending June 11, 1955. 

56 [bid., Chief Adviser’s Report for the Week 
Ending May 14, 1955. 


1955 regular session, as the main reason 
for the last minute passage of House 
Resolution No. 40.°7 The undersecreta- 
ries of departments were mostly for 
the approval of the reorganization plans 
in that year. As a matter of fact, when 
the President referred to this group the 
compromise bill, they considered recom- 
mending for its veto.** After further 
deliberation, they decided to postpone 
action on the bill for the next day. 
But Commissioner Aytona, concerned 
over the delay, took the bill directly to 
the President the next day without 
awaiting the decision of the undersec- 
retaries. President Magsaysay immediate- 
ly signed the bill when Aytona saw 
him. USOM/Philippines, however, re- 
ported that “much active covert oppo- 
sition [to the reorganization plans] came 
from bureau chiefs whose units were 
being abolished or limited or who saw 
their prestige and independence threat- 
ened by the strengthening of Depart- 
mental Secretaries.” °® The acting chief 
of PAD, USOM/Philippines, felt quite 
disappointed over congressional action 
on the reorganization plans that he even 
thought of proposing to his Mission Di- 
rector that “FOA threaten the Philip- 
pine Government with comparatively 
drastic action if the reorganization plans 
did not go into effect.” © 


The salient features of Republic Act 
No. 124] are: 


57 Ibid., Chief Adviser’s Report for the Week 
Ending May 28, 1955, Enclosure 2. 

This enclosure is a draft of a letter ad- 
dressed to FOA/Washington and prepared by 
Virgil Zimmermann, Acting Chief, PAD/US- 
OM/Philippines. It reports the progress of the 
work of the Government Survey and Reorga- 
nization Commission. 

58 [bid., Chief Adviser's Report for the Week 
Ending June 11, 1955. 

59 [bid., Chief Adviser’s Report for the Week 
Ending May 28, 1955, Enclosure 2. 

6° Loc. cit. 
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(1) extension of the life of the GSRC 
to the end of 1956 with an additional 
appropriation of P300,000; 


(2) extension of the right of Con- 
gress to disapprove any reorganization 
plan already submitted to the end of 
the 1955 regular session and to a pe- 
riod of 70 days for plans to be sub- 
mitted in the 1956 regular session; 


(3) Presidential implementation of ap- 
proved plans with the GSRC preparing 
the initial implementing details of such 
plans; 


(4) allowing the President to modify 
any plans submitted by the GSRC before 
endorsement to Congress; and 


(5) further clarifying the powers of 
the GSRC by limiting reorganization to 
the National Government and vesting on 
the Commission the power to create 
agencies and/or functions.” 


1955-1956 Accomplishments (April 1955- 
December 1956) 


The period from March till the ap- 
proval of the bill extending the life of 
the Commission may be described as one 
of watchful waiting for the GSRC. Only 
two meetings were held during this 
period. In the first meeting, where Dr. 
Russell was present, the Commission 
agreed to request FOA for the exten- 
sion of the contract of the Budget Com- 
mission with Kroeger and Associates.®* 
In the second meeting, with the immi- 
nent approval of the extension of the 


61 June 9, 1955. 

62 Minutes of the Meeting of the Govern- 
ment Survey and Reorganization Commission 
Held at the Manila Hotel on March 28, 1955. 

This request met the approval of PHIL- 
CUSA and USOM/Philippines. See USOM/ 
Philippines, Project Proposal and Approval for 
Project No. 92-72-007, June, 1955. 


life of the Commission, the Chairman 
was authorized to inform agency heads 
ot the 1955 work schedule of the Com- 


mission.** 


From June to July, the Commission 
met four times and meetings were then 
suspended until after the November 
elections. Four items which were con- 
sidered in these meetings were: 


(1) Approval of the budget of the 


Commission. 


(2) Approval of the implementing re- 
port for Plan No. 10 creating a revital- 
ized National Economic Council. 


(3) Re-submission of 29 plans to the 
President for possible endorsement to 
Congress which opened its special ses- 
sion on July 7, 1955. Six of these plans 
were modified slightly while the rest 
were submitted without any modifica- 
tion. The Commission members were 
hopeful that these re-submitted plans 
would be approved through a concur- 
rent resolution but this hope did not 
materialize because President Magsay- 
say did not transmit the plans to Con- 
gress. Except for the plans on Person- 
nel and the proposed National Develop- 
ment Authority, all the re-submitted 
plans were then left with the Presi- 
dent. 


(4) Approval of certain principles re- 
lating to staffing pattern in the imple- 
menting details to be prepared by the 
GSRC. In effect, this decision meant 
that the Commission would determine 
the personnel complement of reorgan- 
ized agencies regardless of present in- 


63 Minutes of the Twenty-Ninth Meeting of 
the Government Survey and Reorganization 
Commission (May 26, 1955). 

64 GSRC Project Staff, Chief Adviser’s Re- 
port for the Week Ending August 13, 1955. 
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cumbents and the new position classi- 
fication scheme as developed by Kroeger 
and Associates would be observed.® 


Although the Commission did not 
meet for almost four months during the 
second half of 1955, the task forces and 
the project staff continued to prepare 
new reorganization plans for entities 
which had not been thoroughly sur- 
veyed previously. The remaining plans 
which had not been re-submitted to 
the President were also modified. The 
emphasis of the work during this period 
was on government corporations, finan- 
cial institutions, the Department of 
Education and selected operating bu- 
reaus. The second area of attention was 
on the preparation of implementing re- 
ports on reorganization plans which had 
been previously approved by the Com- 
mission. The task forces and the project 
teams remained as the operating units 
with slight change on their assignments. 


When the 
meetings after the November elections, 
feverish activity once more took place 
in consideration of new and modified 
plans. By February 14, 1956, the sta- 
tutory date within which the President 
should submit the plans to Congress, 
the Commission had endorsed 61 reor- 
ganization plans to the President. The 


Commission resumed _ its 


Commission failed to agree only on one 
task force report—banking and credit, 
as in the words of Congressman To- 
lentino this function involved “a great 
deal of policy.” ** The President accept- 
ed 53 plans which he transmitted to 


85 Minutes of the Thirty-Fifth Meeting of 
the Government Survey and _ Reorganization 
Commission (July 28, 1955). 

66 Minutes of the Fifty-Fifth Meeting of 
the Government Survey and _ Reorganization 
Commission (February 6, 1956). 


Congress.*’ To help the President in the 
review of the plans, the project staff 
of the Commission prepared one-page 
summaries for each plan. The commit- 
tees on reorganization in Congress were 
also furnished the summaries. 


Of the 53 plans endorsed by the Presi- 
dent, Congress rejected 20, with the 
Senate accounting for only four rejec- 
tions.** Of the 20 plans, 14 related to 
government corporations, three to major 
governmental functions and the rest to 
comparatively minor entities.® 


While Congress was still in session in 
1956, the Commission was busy pre- 
paring implementation reports for all 
the 53 plans which had been trans- 
mitted by the President. May 15th was 
set as the deadline for the completion 
of this work. The original plan for set- 
ting off this deadline was to enable the 
President to issue the necessary execu- 
tive order to implement the approved 
plan before July 1st and to be effective 
on that date. The action of Congress of 
May 5 and the special session called 
by the President to start June 21, can- 
celled some of the work on the imple- 
mentation reports. Such events also 
called for a revision of the work sche- 
dule of the Commission. 


87 See Kroeger and Associates, op. cit., p. 34. 
The plans disapproved by the President 
were: Fringe Benefits (26), Community De- 
velopment (51), Commerce and_ Industry 
(27A), Immigration (48), National Defense 
(389A, 41A and 42A), Land Settlement and 
Tenancy (55A), and Housing (70). 

88 See Congressional Record, Senate, 3rd 
Congress, 3rd Session, Vol. III, No. 66 and 
67 (May 4 and 5, 1956), pp. 1316-1335; 1370- 
1373; and Congressional Record, House of Re- 
presentatives, 3rd Congress, 3rd Session, Vol. 
III, No. 66 (May 5, 1956), pp. 2058-2066. 

69 Kroeger and Associates, op. cit., p. 37. 

The three major governmental functions 
relate to education and culture, administra- 


tion of justice and a proposed national de- 
velopment authority to act as a holding com- 
pany for most government corporations. 
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The format and contents of an im- 
plementing report are suggestive of the 
work required in their preparation. 
Each report contains 


(a) a Letter of Transmittal from 
the Chairman of the Reor- 
ganization Commission to the 
President 


(b) a Letter of Transmittal from 
the appropriate Task Force to 
the Chairman of the Reorgan- 
ization Commission 


(c) an Introduction which explains 
the purpose and major aims of 
the appropriate Reorganization 


Plan 


(d) Functional statements or out- 
lines of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of each segment of the 
reorganized entities down to 
and including the section level 


— 


(e 


Organization charts of the en- 
tity as it is reorganized 


(f) Budget allocations which _in- 
clude all funds appropriated to 
an entity and accounts for funds 
transferred to or from an en- 
tity because of reorganization. 
This part of the Report is 
constructed on a_ performance 
basis by programs and projects 
and is inextricably related to 
the Staffing pattern. 


Staffing Patterns listing by bud- 
get program and project, the 
class of employment, the num- 
ber of positions, the salary 
range for the class and the 
current salary of incumbents 
whose positions have been al- 
located to each class. The Staff- 
ing Patterns are established by 
organization unit within each 
project. To the extent possible, 
these Staffing Patterns, or plan- 
tillas, or manning tables, also 
account for emergency and 
temporary positions.”° 


ga 


70 Tbid., p. 38. 
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In the development of the staffing pat- 
terns for each implementing report, the 
Wage and Position Classification Office 
of the Budget Commission assisted the 
project staff of the GSRC. The assistance 
of the WAPCO analysts was however 
limited to determination of the appro- 
priate class of employment for each 
position and the corresponding salary 
range for such class. 


It should be mentioned at this point 
that during the preparation of the im- 
plementation reports of the approved 
plans, the Commission decided to cut 
the number of task forces from 27 to 
18.71 The composition of the reduced 
number of task forces were also changed. 
Likewise, the project teams were re- 
duced to five and a reallocation of task 
force assignments were also made. After 
the special session of Congress, the Com- 
mission set November Ist as the new 
deadline for completing the implement- 
ing reports. The five-step procedure 
that was followed during this period 
involved: 

(1) A preliminary or tentative im- 
plementing report was prepared by the 
project staff; 


(2) Review of the tentative report 
by the task force, including the calling 
of hearings attended by the head and 
other officials of the affected depart- 
ment; 


(3) A final conference between the 
department head and the task force; 


(4) Consideration of the implement- 
ing report by the Commission; and 


(5) Submission of the implementing 
report to the President.” 


71 [bid., pp. 38-40; Also Minutes of the Fif- 
ty-Ninth Meeting of the Government Survey 
and Reorganization Commission (May 24, 1956). 

72 Minutes of the Fifty-Eighth Meeting of 
the Government Survey and _ Reorganization 
Commission (April 19, 1956). 
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When we discussed the format and 
contents of an implementing report, we 
noted that the Commission had adopted 
certain policies in the preparation of 
the reports. For purposes of summary, 
some of these policies were: 


a. The implementing details should 
reflect all budget adjustments necessary 
because of reorganization on a perform- 
ance budgeting basis. 


b. The details should include com- 
plete staffing patterns based on class 
titles and salary ranges as prepared by 
the Wage and Position Classification Of- 
fice. 


c. A cost reduction on personnel of at 
least ten per cent would be the over- 
all goal. The new salary recommenda- 
tions of the Wage and Position Classifi- 
cation Office would be implemented on 
the basis of savings realized by reorgan- 
ization. 


d. The implementing details would 
consist of two phases, both phases to be 
subject to review and approval of the 
Commission. The first phase would cover 
the development of functional state- 
ments down to the section level and a 
reflection of the over-all budget adjust- 
ments of all reorganized agencies. The 
second phase would be the development 
of allocation or appropriations in de- 
tail and would be the responsibility of 
the departments. Government corpora- 
tions would be exempted from this po- 
licy. 


e. The Commission reserved for itself 
the right to select from existing per- 
sonnel employees for new agencies. 


f. Proposed heads of divisions and 
sections should receive salaries as high 
or higher than that of subordinates 
generally. 


g. Employees to be assigned to more 
responsible or comparatively the same 
positions to which they were previously 
assigned would continue receiving their 
current salary levels; those to be as- 
signed to positions of lesser responsi- 
bility would have their current salaries 
reduced to the maximum of the appro- 
priate WAPCO salary range. 


h. The implementing details should 
reflect the actual working assignments of 
employees.”* 


The Commission also formulated de- 
tailed rules governing the computation 
of seniority credits for employees who 
would be laid off due to reorganiza- 
tion.** 


The Commission met its deadline of 
November 1, 1956. By that time all the 
implementing reports had been reviewed 
twice by the Commission. In final count, 
the 33 approved reorganization plans 
were incorporated into 23 implementing 
reports. 


Before the Commission bowed out of 
existence on the close of business on 
December 31, 1956, it devoted its atten- 
tion to the task of finishing the approval 
of nominations of department heads of 
reorganized agencies. The Commission 
also approved the outline of their final 
report to the President and Congress 
and a guide towards good management 
practices. Within the official life of the 
Commission, the President signed three 
executive orders implementing the re- 
organization plans for two agencies 
under the Department of Public Works, 


73 See Minutes of the Fifty-Seventh, Fifty- 
Ninth, Sixty-Fourth and Ejighty-Fourth Meet- 
ings of the Government Survey and Reorgani- 
zation Commission (March 1, May 24, July 31 
and October 30, 1956, respectively). 

74 Minutes of the Fifty-Ninth Meeting of 
the Government Survey and _ Reorganization 


Commission (May 24, 1956). 
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Transportation and Communication and 
for two entire departments—Depart- 
ment of Labor and Department of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources.’* But 
during its last meeting, there was a feel- 
ing among some members of the Com- 
mission that the crucial aspect of re- 
organization — implementation — would 
not be as easy as they hoped for. The 
final remarks of Col. Cruz reflected this 
sentiment. He said: 


. . . We prepare the implementing 
detail and submit [it] to the Presi- 
dent and the President issues the 
executive order with minor amend- 
ments, and because of that a ques- 
tion came to my mind. Suppose the 
implementing report submitted to 
the President does not meet the ap- 
proval of the President and the 
Commission is no longer in exist- 
ence, what will happen with it? In 
other words, Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is a matter that should be 
studied carefully because it might 
be that the report on the imple- 
menting details prepared by the 
Commission will be rejected by the 
President and as I understand clear- 
ly the implementing detail must 
have to be prepared by the Com- 
mission. Suppose the Commission is 
no longer in existence by that time, 
what will be the result of the 
plans?”® 


Commissioner Aytona shrugged off these 
questions by merely saying: “Suppos- 
ing we have that studied by our legal 
staff.” "7 


Over-all Summary of Accomplishments 


In mid-1959, Louis J. Kroeger under- 
took a one-man follow-up of the pro- 


75 See Executive Order No. 209, October 19, 
1956; Executive Order No. 216, November 17, 
1956; and Executive Order No. 218, Decem- 
ber 10, 1956. 

76 Minutes of the Eighty-Seventh Meeting of 
the Government Survey and _ Reorganization 
Commission (December 20, 1956). 

77 Loc. cit. 


gress of work started under two of his 
firm’s contract with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. In his subsequent report, 
Kroeger described the implementation 
of the reorganization plans which they 
helped develop for the Government 
Survey and Reorganization Commis- 
sion as “disappointing.” ** At that time, 
12 executive orders had been issued 
implementing a total of 20 reorganiza- 
tion plans.”® 


Still remaining to be implemented are 
13 plans. Out of this number, two exe- 
cutive orders had been issued to im- 
plement three reorganization plans but 


78 Louis J. Kroeger and Associates, Public 
Administration in the Philippines, 1959, A Re- 
port to the Republic of the Philippines through 
the International Cooperation Administration 
(San Francisco, August 28, 1959), p. 78. 

79 These plans are: 

1A Position Classification 

2A Standard Pay Plan 

8A Wage and Position Classification Office 
4A Department of General Services 

5A Bureau of Supply Coordination 


7A Bureau of Buildings and Real Property 
Management 


8A Bureau of Records Management 


9A Bureau of Printing and Media Produc- 
tion Center 


10 National Economic Council 

12A Department of Health 

13A Bureau of Quarantine 

14A Institute of Nutrition 

19A Council of Administrative Management 
20A Department of Labor 


380A Department of Agriculture and Natu- 
ral Resources 


46A & 19A Budget Commission and Or- 
ganization and Methods Division 


47A Streamlining Accounting System 
50 Social Welfare Administration 


54A National Intelligence Coordinating 
Agency 

77 Forest Products Research 

15A Transfer of Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration 




















the orders were subsequently revoked 
for various reasons.*° 


5° Executive Order No. 277, January 5, 1957 
was issued to implement Reorganization Plans 
15A and 27A (Commerce and Industry) but 
was suspended by Executive Order No. 242, 
March 1, 1957. Executive Order No. 209 was 
issued on October 10, 1956 to implement part- 
ly Plan 60 (Public Utilities Regulation and 
Land Transportation) but was suspended by 
Executive Order No. 220 of December 28, 1956, 
and three other executive orders. 

Apart from these plans, the remaining ones 
awaiting implementation are: 

18A Advisory Statistical Board 
Tourism 
35 Foreign Affairs 
National Security Council 
Executive Office of the President 
Press Secretary 
Tranferring and abolishing agencies ex- 

traneous to the Office of the President 
Establishing regional offices 
59 Penal Administration 
Philippine Air Lines 
Scientific and Technical Research 
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In his follow-up survey report, Kroe- 
ger cites three reasons for the failure to 
implement the remaining 13 reorganiza- 
tion plans. These are: (a) opposition 
to the plans by the operating agencies, 
(b) lack of understanding of the mean- 
ing of some of the provisions of the 
plans, and (c) presidential inaction.” 
“Kroeger also claims that even on those 
plans for which implementing executive 
orders had been issued, there appears 
to be compliance on the formal level 
only.*? 


81 Kroeger and Associates, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 
82] bid. 











Politics= Pastime or Serious Business? 
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A review of Going Into Politics: A Guide For Citizens. By Robert E. Merriam and 


Rachel M. Goetz. (New York: 


Harper & Brothers, 1957). 


Pp. 216. 





T is said that politics is the national 

pastime of the Filipinos—something 
which is always talked about and at- 
tended to during and between elections. 
But it should be more than 
pastime. A pastime connotes a diver- 
sion, an amusement. Politics should be 
considered as serious business. If the 
democratic framework is to be pre- 
served, if a pattern of political beha- 
vior is desired where graft and corrup- 
tion cannot flourish, then the electorate 
should learn more the intricacies of the 
political process and participate more 
actively and intelligently in politics. 


a mere 


This is the message of Going Into 
Politics: A Guide for Citizens. During 
an election year such as the present, the 
book takes an added significance. While 
the setting of the book is American, its 
admonitions could very well be directed 
at the Filipino citizenry. Take the fol- 
lowing, for instance: “You, collectively, 
have created this democracy. You select 
its leaders. You give it direction. You 
run it; you can ruin it. It can be cor- 
rupted through selfishness and destroyed 
by neglect. If your vigilance falters, 
grasping hands will be too glad to take 


over. Democracy means you.” 
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The book urges the citizens to be 
politicians, and as citizen-politicians in- 
troduce them “to the pleasures and 
pains of civic action.” Most citizens 
feel that they have duly given expres- 
sion to their wishes as to how their 
government should be run when they 
have cast their votes during election 
day. Going Into Politics goes much fur- 
ther than this. It advocates more active 
and intelligent participation; it suggests 
the building of a new force in politics, 
one which could be decisive if its po- 
tential is recognized and exploited—a 
corps of citizen-politicians, distinct’ and 
different from the professionals in the 
field of politics. 


The authors argue that service as a 
citizen-politician is fully as important to 
the country’s future as service as a citi- 
zen-soldier, and a great deal less dan- 
gerous. When the chips are down in 
wartime, they continue, democracy’s 
secret weapon has always been the de- 
dication of its citizen-soldiers. “Dicta- 
tors and their like never have under- 
stood this strength of democracy. They 
choose to think we are soft and deca- 
dent. The hope for a democratic future 
depends on our ability to transfer this 























spirit of participation and cooperation 
to our civic concerns. Strong armies of 
citizen-politicians are vital in our march 
toward unlimited horizons.” 

In the first part of the book, one of 
the authors writes of his personal expe- 
rience as a candidate in a local election. 
He takes the reader with him through 
his political campaign, and, in the pro- 
cess, suggests ways and means of get- 
ting political support and fighting the 
political battles. 


Part II of the book gives some use- 
ful pointers to beginners in practical 
politics and discusses, among other 
things, the value of the two-party sys- 
tem to citizen action. Politics is a kind 
of business which an individual citizen 
cannot conduct on his own. If the citi- 
zen wishes to have his influence felt, 
he must join forces with others of sim- 
ilar persuasion. “A political party is not 
only a vote-getting organization; it also 
serves as a bridge between the citizen 
and his government. To get the work 
of politics done, parties are and must be 
major rallying points . .. , they are 
the best mechanism invented to magnify 
individual voices and views. . . .” There- 
fore, if the citizens like to see the par- 
ties speak well and truly for them, 
more and more of them should have 
greater participation in party affairs. 

It does not follow, however, that, be- 
cause political parties are needed in a 
democracy, there is no role for citizen 
action outside the parties. Recent events 
in our own country have shown that 
citizens may engage in non-partisan 
political action and succeed in their poli- 
tical goals. But, say the authors, while 
the political independent has often 


played a useful role in helping force 
the parties to take firm positions, neither 
he nor his organization can take over 
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the full reach of the functions of the 
major parties. 


One reason why a good number of 
respectable, well-meaning citizens shy 
away from politics is because it is 
treated with scorn, it’ is considered 
“dirty”, and politicians are accused as 
crooks. But if this be the attitude, then 
as the book argues, men of dedication 
and distinction cannot be expected to 
assume the burden of democratic gov- 
ernment. “When responsible and _ inter- 
ested citizens participate in election ac- 
tivities, their example is far more per- 
suasive than any amount of exhortation.” 
How does a citizen learn the art and 
craft of politics? The book answers: 
“Become a part of it; the best place to 
start is at the local level.” Citizens 
should take note, however, of this 
observation by the authors: “One of 
the problems of politics is the fact that 
too many people want to be generals 
and too few are willing to serve as 
working privates.” The precinct worker 
plays a role as important as, if not more 
important than, that of the high priests 
of the party. 


The authors, in the latter part of the 
book, talk of political action as the “Art 
of the Possible”. They advise the citizens 
not to be readily discouraged if change 
for the better is not realized at once. 
In politics, progress by inches is often 
the best one can hope for. Citizen- 
politicians should accept the fact that 
political achievements are the reward 
of a long-distance race, not a quick 
sprint. 


Between the lines of the book is the 
implication that for citizen-politicians 
to play a successful role in the political 
process, the electorate must be one 
which is mature and sophisticated, which 
appreciates the value of the ballot and 
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has an adequate knowledge of political 
issues and candidates. An_ intelligent 
citizen knows that going to the polls 
is a great responsibility. As the authors 
say: “He has to satisfy his conscience 
that his vote is wise and informed, and 
he wants to feel that it is influential. 
The more he knows about the political 
process, the more he becomes aware 
that the ballot is only the most obvious 
feature of the selection process. And 
the more he knows, the less content he 
will be to choose from a stable of party 
stalwarts, to follow the directions of 
party leaders. He will feel impelled to 
take a hand in the process; at which 
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point his rewards and his challenges 
start multiplying in a satisfying fashion.” 

The reader who is not actively en- 
gaged in politics should find Going Into 
Politics stimulating and challenging. If 
the democratic processes are to func- 
tion properly, the people must be prac- 
ticing and knowledgeable citizens. “Po- 
litical ignorance in a democracy can be 
only slightly damaging than political 
chicanery. . . . If things go awry, we 
are quick to blame the wickedness of 
the other fellow, but the fact is that 
we are collectively responsible if the 
rascals take over.” 


Strong words these may be, but well 
put. 
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Nihal Jagwaney, EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE _IN- 
SURANCE SYSTEM, 1959. 149 pp. 


To examine thoroughly how the man- 
agement of the Government Service In- 
surance System (GSIS) treats its em- 
ployees and what programs it has im- 
plemented to promote good employee 
relations, the respective administration 
of Gregorio S. Licaros and Rodolfo A. 
Andal are discussed comparatively. 


The administration of Mr. Licaros was 
characterized by the achievement of 
the peak of prestige for the System. It 
was the dynamic leadership of General 
Manager Licaros which won him ku- 
dos from the employees and _policy- 
holders alike. Prior to his administration, 
internal unrest and growing complaints 
from the policy-holders beset the GSIS. 
But when he took over as General Man- 
ager, various changes took place. Phys- 
ical improvements were made on the 
building. He called the employees to 
meetings where he announced some new 
policies touching their work and wages. 
He invited them to speak out their prob- 
lems. He provided for a seminar of top 
officials and employees. 


However, when Mr. Andal succeeded 
Mr. Licaros, the relations between the 
employees and the management ap- 
peared to deteriorate ending up with 
two labor strikes. This trend is attri- 
butable partly to Andal’s inability to 
inspire his employees and partly to the 
discontinuance of the gripe and griev- 
ance meetings. He surmised that good 
working conditions and employee serv- 
ices were enough to boost the morale of 
the employees. He neglected to consider 
the all-important human relations ap- 
proach of management. 


The main issue of the aforementioned 
strikes was the nature of the GSIS’s 
functions—whether they were proprie- 
tary as the employees insisted or whe- 
ther they were governmental as the 
management claimed. 


For promoting better understanding 
and cordial relations between the man- 
agement and employees, the former 
should consult the workers on various 
policies concerning the welfare of the 
latter and take them into their confi- 
dence. Demands which are unagreeable 
and disputable should be threshed out 
in a conference and issues settled 
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through democratic persuasion instead 
of coercion and aired threats, as has 
been done by the management during 
the strike of 1959. 


Arthur Nisbet Jones, THE ORGANIZATON 
AND MANAGEMENT OF THE BUREAU 
OF INFORMATION IN THE UNION OF 
BURMA, 1959. 89 pp. 


The Burmese people have always be- 
lieved in the Ministry of Information 
as a “must” to gain support for the 
government and to serve as a clearing 
center of foreign affairs interesting to 
the Burmese people. Ranking tenth 
among the twenty five government de- 
partments, the Ministry is composed of 
the Research, Press, Radio and Postal 
bureaus with offices located at the va- 
rious ministries of the central govern- 
ment and with representatives at the 
different districts and Burmese foreign 
offices. 


The centralized organization of the 
Ministry puts too much responsibility 
upon the information officer though lit- 
tle administrative authority is vested on 
him. To some extent, this arrangement 
leads to inevitable nepotism and _poli- 
tical pressures in appointments to the 
Ministry. In general, however, proper 
placement of personnel and the appli- 
cation of the merit system are observed. 


The type of work the Ministry per- 
forms requires intelligent and _highly- 
trained personnel. The Ministry should 
be provided with adequate funds and 
at the same time be given independ- 
ence of action on personnel matters. 
The management could be further im- 
proved by in-service training programs 
and liberal education privileges abroad 
on information work. 





Delicia Cid Magsanoc, PERSONNEL ADMI- 
NISTRATION IN THE PHILIPPINE GEN- 
ERAL HOSPITAL, 1959. 260 pp. 


In big hospitals like the Philippine 
General Hospital (PGH), personnel ad- 
ministration is as complex as the hospital 
organization itself. Personnel adminis- 
tration should therefore be given prior- 
ity consideration because the quality of 
service the hospital gives to the public 
is directly affected by the level of em- 
ployee morale. Hospital work, by its 
very nature puts tremendous strain and 
stress upon the dispositions of the staff. 
This should be considered when their 
efficiency and attitudes are rated. 


The past as well as the present ad- 
ministration, cognizant of the difficulty 
in maintaining employee morale and 
efficiency at the PGH, have made stu- 
dies along these lines through the help 
of hired management analysts and con- 
sultants from the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. A personnel staff 
came into being. Hospital personnel 
were given freedom to express their 
basic needs through staff meetings, sug- 
gestion boxes and hospital publications. 
Functional associations were allowed to 
be organized. The “open-door policy” 
of recruiting capable men from outside 
agencies to handle responsible positions 
was encouraged. The general sources of 
personnel policies have, however, re- 
mained to be the Civil Service Rules and 
Regulations, executive orders, the WAP- 
CO regulations and the Retirement Act. 
The move to further improve employee 
conditions has suffered setbacks due to 
the lack of funds, personnel shortage, 
political pressure, lack of facilities, in- 
sufficient supplies and inadequate hospi- 
tal buildings. 
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Francisco Nemenzo, Jr.. THE LAND FOR 
THE LANDLESS PROGRAM OF THE 
PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT, 1959. 214 


Pp: 


Believing that the defeat of the Huk- 
balahap movement was not simply a 
military problem, President Magsaysay 
launched his “land for the landless” pro- 
gram. He knew that an innovation of 
the social and economic order in the 
country was imperative. The program 
was planned to solve the land tenure 
crisis which took root during the Spanish 
regime in the Philippines, particularly 
in Central Luzon. 


The introduction of the “encomienda 
system” by the Spaniards led to the 
disintegration of the communal way of 
life of our ancestors. Furthermore, a 
new social reality marked by alienation 
and a rigid class structure proved to be 
a consequence of the encomienda sys- 
tem. Worst of all, the rise of big land- 
holdings and the ruthless violations of 
traditional practices generated a spirit 
of protest against Spain. 


When the Americans came to impose 
their sovereignty, they inaugurated 
homestead and resettlement projects in 
undeveloped areas of the public domain. 
These moves did not alter the social 
dynamics. It only served to extend legal 
recognition of usurped properties. Presi- 
dent Magsaysay’s land tenure program 
was pushed through to restore back to 
the Filipinos their rightful domains. The 
land tenure problem is indeed a huge 
one. It involves economic, political and 
moral factors. 


The Land Tenure Administration 
(LTA), the administrative agency creat- 
ed to institute reforms in the tenure 
pattern, is under the direct supervision 
of the President of the Philippines. 
The Board of Administrators which is 


composed of an Administrator and two 
Associate Administrators, is both the 
policy-making and executive body of 
the LTA. There is a division of work 
among the members of the Board to 
carry out their executive responsibili- 
ties. One of the Associate Administra- 
tors takes charge of planning while the 
other one handles operations. Planning 
is the main job of the Technical Staff, 
and the Financial Staff with the aid of 
the Survey Division. Operational service 
is carried out with the collaboration 
of the Collection and Accounts Division 
and the Legal Staff. The eleven field 
agencies are directly supervised by the 
Board acting as a body. 


The Land Tenure Administration is 
beset by a number of grave difficulties 
which include the tenants’ indifference, 
land values, financing problems, protec- 
tion of property rights as well as under- 
manning. For these reasons and a num- 
ber of many minor ones, the land for 
the landless program has failed to create 
a significant impact on Philippine so- 
ciety, despite the vital position of its 
objectives to the people’s way of life. 


Prayat Smanmit, DISTRICT ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THAILAND, 1959. 157 pp. 


British colonial administration in Bur- 
ma influenced the historical formation 
of the now highly centralized ad:ainis- 
tration in Thailand. For administrative 
purposes, -Thailand is divided into 71 
provinces each of which is under the 
supervision of a governor appointed by 
the Ministry of Interior. Each province 
is subdivided into 15 districts each head- 
ed by one district officer, who is under 
the direct supervision of the governor. 
The governor is aided by assistant and 
functional officers, the representatives 


of the departments of education, reve- 
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nue collection, health, land agriculture, 
veterinary, fishery and police. 


A district is sometimes divided into 
subdistricts which are administered by 
assistant officers. Within each district 
are a number of villages, the communes, 
with a headman as administrator. The 
commune is composed of villages, the 
smallest administrative units in Thai ter- 
ritorial administration. It is supervised 
by a village headman. 


Aside from these territorial units, there 
are two kinds of local units designed 
to deal with urban areas, the sanitary 
district and municipality. The former is 
a corporate entity which is requested 
for when special conditions of urbaniza- 
tion have developed in an area. The 
latter, which is the furthest advanced on 
the road to local autonomy also con- 
tinues to demonstrate a degree of sub- 
ordination to territorial and central ad- 
ministration. 


District administration problems take 
root from the too centralized set-up of 
territorial administration in Thailand. 
Before they act, district officers usually 
have to consult first the provincial gov- 
ernment and the central government 
through the latter’s functional officers. 


One major personnel problem among 
district officers is limited opportunities 
for advancement. They have few chances 
of being promoted to the provincial level 
because provincial positions are gen- 
erally reserved for highly-trained and 
educated employees. Skill and expe- 
rience are not given much weight in 
promotions. The shortage of funds which 
is attributable to low taxes derived from 
the low per capita income of the popula- 
tion, results in low salaries and unsatis- 
factory work conditions. 


Shashi Ranjan Tewari, A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMIS- 


SION WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON 
ADMINISTRATION, 1959. 407 pp. 


With a report of the Government Sur- 
vey and Reorganization Commission as 
his guideline, the author has revealed 
the major weakness of the present func- 
tional structure of the Public Service 
Commission (PSC). This weakness arises 
from the difficult role of the PSC of 
being a quasi-judicial body and at the 
same time an administrative agency. Ad- 
ministrative-wise, this dual function pos- 
es undue hardships in the office of the 
Secretary of the PSC. This results in an 
inefficient system of carrying out the 
complicated functions of the Commis- 
sion. Procedures governing quasi-judicial 
matters, like the hearing process have 
become discretionary instead of being 
strictly based on the rules and regula- 
tions of the Commission. 


The lack of cooperation among the 
Public Service Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Communica- 
tions and municipal governments has 
hampered the proper inspection, investi- 
gation and apprehension of land trans- 
portation utility violators. The Commis- 
sion’s general function of regulating 
other public utilities for safe, adequate 
and continuous service to the public is 
also affected. 


Viewed internally, the lack of person- 
nel and the low level of their morale 
loom as among the big administrative 
problems in the Commission. 


Keeping in mind the impact on the 
public of these problems in the Commis- 
sion, and realizing the urgency for mak- 
ing changes for improvement, the Gov- 
ernment Survey and _ Reorganization 
Commission drew up Reorganization 
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Plan “60 which will change the name 
of the PSC to Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, and transfer it from the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the Department of 
Public Works, Communications and 
Transportation. The reaction of the Com- 
mission’s clientele to the Plan has been 
generally favorable, although one of the 
Commissioners has raised some questions 
about the advisability of putting the 
administration under another depart- 
ment. He hinted that this will not solve 
the drawbacks of the Commission. The 
author believes, however, that the Plan 
is the near-solution to the problems of 
lack of policy-coordination and internal 
management in the Commission. 


Aranob Kunpatchavon, THE GOVERNMENT- 
AL SERVICES IN A PHILIPPINE MU- 
NICIPALITY, 1960. 134 pp. 


This modified form of case study, 
focused on one particular Philippine 
municipality, reveals that governmental 
services have three sources: municipal, 
provincial and national. Each one oper- 
ates in the municipality independently 
of the others. 


It was found out that municipal off- 
cials are not paid from one common 
fund. Some get their salaries from the 
municipality, others from the province, 
and the rest from the national govern- 
ment. 


The classification among government 
services must be maintained to save 
the mayor from being harassed by ill- 
informed voters who regard him as the 
main dispenser of governmental assist- 
ance in the municipality. He will also 
be saved from the constant blame for 
the maladministration of services over 
which he has no control. 


Governmental services rendered to the 
municipal residents by the provincial 


government may be grouped into two 
categories. The first one includes health 
and agricultural services which are done 
by personnel stationed in the munici- 
pality. The other category consists of 
hospital, assessment and legal services 
administered by personnel located at the 
provincial capital. 


Since the various municipal and prov- 
incial officials as well as national em- 
ployees performing services in one 
municipality are administratively res- 
ponsible to different higher authorities, 
no one official is responsible for the 
over-all administration of governmental 
services. 


Governmental services to the people 
have been inadequate. A vital cause of 
this is the local units’ lack of any real 
control: over the raising and spending 
of local revenues. Their power to tax 
is limited. Generally, they depend on 
national allotments. “Pork barrel” ap- 
propriations are in most instances re- 
leased to local governments on the basis 
of partisan politics. 


Secondly, most officials and subordi- 
nates in local units lack administrative 
skills because they are not adequately 
trained. Moreover, they are underpaid 
because of lack of funds. 


Lastly, difficulties arise when local 
functions administered locally are under 
the immediate supervision of national 
agencies and their respective depart- 
ment heads. 


The primary solution to municipal 
problems lies in the improvement of the 
financial standing of the municipality. 
This can be done by increasing both 
the income potentialities of real property 
tax and the internal revenue allotments 
to local government. Complementary to 
this solution, are administrative improve- 











ments, better education and the adop- 
tion of self-help as espoused by the 
Presidential Assistant on Community 
Development (PACD). 


Asma Affan, AN ADMINISTRATIVE STUDY 
OF THE MANAGEMENT AND PLAN- 
NING STAFF OF THE MAYOR’S OFFICE 
IN THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF MA- 
NILA, 1960. 108 pp. 


The Management and Planning Staff 
of the Mayor’s Office in the City of 
Manila was formally established in 1956 
as a direct result of the reorganization 
of the city government in that year and 
the proposal of a former consultant of 
the Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines. 


The Management and Planning Staff 
is headed by one of the two assistant 
secretaries to the Mayor. He is directly 
supervised by the Secretary to the Ma- 
yor. The Office is composed of the Man- 
agement and Planning Division and the 
Personnel Division. 


The Staff assists the Mayor in his 
capacity as Chief Executive of the 
City by analyzing for him in a gen- 
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eral manner the advantages and disad- 
vantages of alternative courses of ac- 
tion. The Management and Planning 
Staff Office may be classified also as 
an auxiliary staff unit. Much of the 
time of the Staff members is devoted 
to personnel transaction work, as_ in 
the interviewing of prospective appli- 
cants and the maintenance of personne! 
records. 


Problems adversely affecting the ef- 
fectiveness of work and the efficiency 
of the members of the Staff include: 
(1) lack of personnel; (2) lack of ade- 
quate space; (3) lack of autonomy of 
the city government which indirectly af- 
fects the Staff; (4) political interfer- 
ence; and (5) lack of a manual of ad- 
ministrative procedure. 


Because of the limited number of per- 
sonnel, the Office has to rely on the 
personnel of other city departments and 
outside agencies in the preparation of 
research materials and technical studies 
which could serve as basis for policy- 
formulation and implementation. 











News and Notes 


By Romeo B. Ocampo and 
MANUEL A, Caoiri 





Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


Change in U.S. Foreign Aid Policy 


A change in United States foreign 
aid policy which will mean annual sav- 
ings of P33 million in Philippine coun- 
terpart funds was announced last July 25 
by USOM/ Manila officials. The U.S. will 
be placing emphasis on loans rather than 
grants-in-aid to developing countries 
and long-term resources geared to their 
broad economic objectives will be made 
available to them. Counterpart funds 
will no longer be required of recipient 
countries although grants will be more 
limited. The Philippine government used 
to set aside P33 million in counterpart 


funds. 


National Economic Council officials 
also attached much significance to the 
new policy in the light of offers of 
economic aid from other advanced 
Western countries. 


The information was disclosed by 
USOM officials headed by Deputy Di- 
rector Leland Randall, who have met 
with NEC Chairman Jose C. Locsin and 
his technical staff to discuss the change. 
Locsin has instructed his technical staff, 
which is headed by Director Isidro S. 
Macaspac of the Office of National 
Planning, to prepare the updated five- 
year economic program, which will be 


implemented in 1962 as the basis for 
long-term commitments by the United 
States. USOM will review the program 
to determine whether it can be sus- 
tained and whether the Philippines can 
meet the repayments resulting from the 
loan. 


*Seminar on U.S. Technical Aid 


on Public Administration 


A seminar on U.S. technical assistance 
on public administration in the Phil- 
ippines started at the U.P. Institute of 
Public Administration on July Ist and 
is well on the way to its sixth session. 
Sessions will be conducted every Satur- 
day up to August 19. Dr. Egbert S. 
Wengert, formerly a visiting professor 
at the IPA, initiated the seminar. It is 
sponsored jointly by the Department of 
Political Science, University of Oregon, 
and the IPA, University of the Philip- 
pines. 

It includes as participants U.P. fa- 
culty members from various disciplines 
and key personnel of agencies involved 
in the administration of the U.S. aid 
program. 

The seminar, Dr. Wengert said, is part 


of a program of international training 
and research financed by the Ford 
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Foundation. The whole project is de- 
signed to assist the U.P., the Universi- 
dad de los Andes, Bogota and the Uni- 
versidad de Chile at Santiago “test and 
build some new patterns of collabora- 
tive research in a new field of interna- 
tional relations called ‘developmental 
administration’..” The project is con- 
cerned with gaining useful insights 
which would enable the “developmental 
administrator”, in his role as a “change 
agent” working in a transcultural con- 
text, to better contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the aided government’s op- 
erations towards goals “potentially com- 
patible and complementary with those 
of the United States”. 


Papers for the first five sessions have 
been presented by the participants. 
They were prepared under the following 
session topics: “Objectives and Nature 
of the Seminar”; “Public Administration 
in the NEC-ICA Joint Program”; “View- 
points on Technical Assistance: Public 
Administration and Political Science”; 
“Viewpoints . Sociology”; “View- 
points . Economics”. The rest in- 
clude “Factors of Technical Assistance: 
The Realm of Values”; “Philippine Ex- 
perience on Technical Assistance” and 
“Future Plans”. 


Professor Carlos P. Ramos, Dr. Wen- 
gert and Mr. Leandro A. Viloria are the 
seminar chairman, co-chairman and co- 
ordinator, respectively. 


Economic Survey by World Bank 


Eight members of the World Bank 
economic survey mission are here to 
undertake a comprehensive economic 
survey for a period of two to three 
months. 


Headed by Dragoslav P. Avramovic, 
the World Bank mission members will 
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hold office at the Central Bank while in 
the Philippines. 


The Philippines is a member nation 
ot the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World 
Bank) which specializes in development 
loans. 


One development loan granted the 
Philippines was used to finance the 
dollar requirements of the $15 million 
Binga hydro-electric project in Mountain 
Province. 


Cagayan Valley Development 


The World Bank mission has discussed 
the development of Cagayan Valley and 
Central Luzon with President Garcia 
and Nacionalista Party (NP) officials 
from the two areas. 


The President was assured that the 
projects envisioned in the Central Lu- 
zon-Cagayan Valley Authority’ (CL- 
CVA) law would get top priority in 
their economic survey here. 


They discussed in detail with the 
President such aspects as the imple- 
mentation of several flood control, ir- 
rigation and power projects as well as 
the modernization of the 
shipping industry. 


interisland 


In another conference with national 
and local officials from Central Luzon 
and Cagayan Valley, the President said 
that the projects to be supported by 
the World Bank would prevent destruc- 
tive floods in Central Luzon and Caga- 
yan Valley, implement the rural elec- 
trification project of the administration, 
hasten the agricultural and_ industrial 
development of both areas and com- 
pletely modernize rural communities. 

In his talk with the Northern officials, 
the President cited the CLCVA objec- 


tives as: 
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implement the Civil Service Law of 
1959 was presented to the Civil Service 
Commissioner by the Council of Per- 
sonnel Officers. It has been endorsed 
by Commissioner del Rosario to the 
President. 


The original draft of the version had 
been prepared by different representa- 
tives of divisions in the Commission. 

In simplifying the new compilation, 
the Council aims to make the Rules 
more comprehensible to ordinary em- 
ployees who will then be in a better 
position to observe and comply with 
them. 


The tollowing are covered in the com- 
pilation: 

1. Applications for examinations 
Examinations 
Rating of papers and eligibility 
Certification 
Appointment 
Promotion 
Performance rating 


Career and employee develop- 
ment 


9. Employee relations and services 

10. Official records of officers and 
employees 

11. Government office hours 

12. Leave of absence 

13. Personnel officers 

14. Discipline 

15. Inspection and audit 


SND MS & Pp 


In endorsing the revised version to 
the President, Commissioner del Rosario 
called attention to the need for the 
immediate approval and implementation 
of the Rules. He also emphasized the im- 
portant part that the Council of Per- 
sonnel Officers plays in furthering bet- 
ter: personnel management in the gov- 
ernment. 


The Council was organized by the 
Commission in line with Section 12 of 
R. A. No. 2260. It is composed of 
chief personnel officers of the different 
executive departments and agencies 
with the category of department. 


Reform of the Educational System 


Sweeping changes in the Philippine 
educational system at all levels were 
recommended to the Board of National 
Education, last May 4, by U.P. President 
Vicente G. Sinco. 


The Board is headed by Education 
Secretary Jose Romero. 


The Sinco committee suggested a 
nine-year basic course which includes 
four years of primary edueation, an in- 
termediate course of two years and a 
basic high school course of three years., 


The basic secondary course, the com- 
mittee stated, has two purposes: to 
provide a terminal course for all those 
who may not continue their studies and 
to serve as a foundation of two distinct 
courses: the collegiate secondary course, 
and the vocational secondary course. 


The Committee also recommended 
that the courses for colleges embody 
two important factors—the reduction of 
the number of required subjects to the 
essentials of mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, humanities and social sciences 
anda flexible curriculum. 


The purpose of the latter is to give 
school authorities freedom in adopting 
additional courses. 


University Research Conference 


Fifty-seven research papers of the 
faculty were discussed at the first Re- 
search Conference of the University of 
the Philippines which was held in Dili- 
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man last June 21-23. Three hundred 
delegates and guests, including outstand- 
ing faculty members and natural and 
social scientists, attended the confer- 
ence. 


U.P. President Vicente G. Sinco, in 
opening the conference, said, “No state 
can promote research if the officials of 
the state, if the men at the helm of 
government, discourage and prevent its 
educators and scholars and _ scientists 
and students from expressing unortho- 
dox ideas.” 

The papers represent the research 
work of the faculty from 1955 to date. 
For its part, the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration presented Director Carlos 
P. Ramos’ “Manila, Quezon City and 
Suburbs: A study on _ metropolitan 
growth in the context of rapid econo- 
mic and social change” and Dr. Jose D. 
Soberano’s “Economic Planning in the 
Philippines: Ecology, Politics and Ad- 
ministration.” 


Sale of the MERALCO 


The Central Bank last May confirmed 
the sale of the Manila Electric Com- 
pany (MERALCO) for $46.7 million 
to the Meralco Securities Corporation, 
a Filipino-owned corporation. 


President Garcia hailed the transac- 
tion as a “signal triumph of the Filipino 
First policy.” The President also con- 
gratulated the men behind the Meralco 
Securities Corporation. 


The sale was earlier announced in 
New York by the General Public Utili- 
ties Corporation, original owners of the 
Meralco. 


Return to Work at SSS 


The 29-day-old Socia! Security System 
strike ended last June 12 as Judge Edil- 


berto Soriano of the Manila Court of 
First Instance ordered 650 strikers to 
return to work. 


The mandatory injunction also en- 
joined the strikers against intimidating 
employees of the System. 


The strikers said they would return 
to work but indicated that they would 
contest the order before the Supreme 
Court. 


Judge Soriano indicated that the SSS 
employees’ union failed to overcome 
the claim of the SSS that it is per- 
forming governmental functions. 


Justice. Malcolm Dies 


George A. Malcolm, 79, former 
Justice of the Philippine Supreme Court 
and law professor to three students who 
later became Philippine presidents died 
last May 18 at Monte Sano Hospital in 
Hollywood, California. He died of old 
age and complications after several op- 
erations. 


Remembered by many Filipinos as 
the American colonial careerist, Mal- 
colm spent 36 years in many responsi- 
ble positions of the Philippine Gov- 
ment before Independence. He founded 
the University of the Philippines’ Col- 
lege of Law and drafted the original 
charter for Baguio City. 


Malcolm had just completed a three- 
month visit here where he attended the 
golden jubilee celebrations of the U.P. 
College of Law and that of Baguio 
City. He left the Philippines only last 
March. 


Proposed Revival of the 
Interior Department 


“The creation of the defunct Depart- 
ment of Interior would nullify hard-won 
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gains in local autonomy and decen- 
tralization,” Dr. Jose V. Abueva of the 
U.P. Institute of Public Administration 
said of a proposal to revive the De- 
partment of Interior. He called the pro- 
posal “anachronistic.” 


He also said that the old Depart- 
ment of Interior exercised tight control 
and supervision over local governments, 
a carry-over function from colonial times 
(Spanish and American). 


Progressive reforms which have help- 
ed the move towards local autonomy 
started when President Quirino abo- 
lished the Department and only routine 
operations were retained and performed 
by a small Office of Local Governments 
in Malacafiang. President Magsaysay 
and the Government Survey and Reor- 
ganization Commission vigorously ob- 
jected to a move to restore the depart- 
ment in 1956, and approved instead de- 
centralization plans for the Department 
of Health and the Department of Labor. 
During Magsaysay’s term other local 
autonomy measures such as the Cabili 
Barrio Council Law (R.A. 1408) and 
the Presidential Assistant on Commun- 
ity Development (PACD) were intro- 
duced. 


In 1959, Senator Emmanuel Pelaez 
sponsored and fought for the passage 
of the Barrio Charter (R.A. 2370) and 
introduced amendments to the internal 
revenue code enabling local governments 
to raise more funds for their activities. 


The U.P. Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration has supported local autonomy 
and community development as desira- 
ble changes in the political and admin- 
istrative systems. 


According to the bill now pending ac- 
tion in the House, the Presidential As- 
sistant on Community Development, Na- 


tional Waterworks and Sewerage Au- 
thority and the Philippine Constabulary 
will be placed under the executive con- 
trol and supervision of the proposed 
Department. Dr. Abueva thinks that this 
means another bureaucratic level will 
be superimposed on the PACD. “By 
the very nature of its functions—gen- 
erating and aiding the people’s own 
self-help activities—the PACD would 
suffer from needless additional controls 
and approvals from the top,” the U.P. 
professor said. 


NEC-ICA Training Participants Survey 


To determine the extent to which 
the NEC-ICA training program is meet- 
ing its objectives and to improve cur- 
rent and future training programs, a 
survey is being conducted of returned 
participants by the U.P. Statistical Cen- 
ter. The survey is part of a world-wide 
study being made by ICA/Washington 
in all countries where there are USOMs. 


Mr. Leandro A. Viloria, instructor and 
research associate at the IPA, has been 
appointed ‘director of the survey here. 
Professor P. B. Patnaik, UN principal 
adviser to the Center, Professor Cristina 
Parel of the Center, are project con- 
sultant and supervisor respectively. Mr. 
Jose Domingo is the administrative of- 
ficer. 


A similar study was done under ICA 
auspices in 1958 by the Institute of 
Social Research of the University of 
Michigan in the Philippines. 


Third Country Participants Program 


Six Indonesian and four Filipino 


participants of the Southeast Asia Re- 
gional Training Program in Public Ad- 
ministration were awarded certificates 
during the final session and closing cere- 
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monies held at the Institute of Public 
Administration last July 5. The parti- 
cipants successfully completed a four- 
month training course. 


The ceremonies marked the termina- 
tion of the three-year program which 
was designed to contribute to the eco- 
nomic and social development in the 
Asian region. 


Conducted by faculty members of the 
Institute, the course consisted basically 
of seminars, lecture-discussions, work- 
shops, syndicate work at the IPA, field 
trips and internships at appropriate gov- 
ernment agencies. 


The Institute provided tuition-free 
training to the participants but other 
expenses were borne by the participants’ 
respective governments and the USOMs 
in their countries. 


The participants were: 


Indonesia—Messrs. R.Z.J. Soediman, 
Frans Willem Matullesija, Iskandar Rek- 
sodharsono, Sumirat Suriasjamsu, Tjip- 
tono and Sahadi. 


Philippines—Messrs. P.C. Morantte, 
Pedro C. Rivera, Jr., Arturo Topacio and 
Mrs. Sylvia Montes. 


Meanwhile, four Indonesian govern- 
ment officials have begun undergoing 
a three-month special Basic Training 
Officers Course at the IPA. The course, 
which will include sessions with six Fili- 
pino trainees at the Civil Service Com- 
mission, started July 10 and will end 
September 29 this year. The following 
will bring the number of third country 
participants who have undergone such 
a course io 16: 


Mr. Falamoen Soeharjo, National 

Institute of Public Administra- 

tion of Indonesia 

Mr. Tasmin, Head, Kudus Police 
Station, Central Java 


Mr. Soetardi, Supervisor, Bureau of 
Personnel Affairs 

Mr. Abdul Manas, Auditor, Indo- 
nesian General Auditing Office 


The course was designed by the IPA 
and the Commission. Mr. Simeon M. 
Agustin, officer-in-charge of the IPA’s 
In-Service Training Division, is coordi- 
nator of the program. Miss Ligaya Jorge 
of the Commission’s Personnel Services 
Division is Mr. Agustin’s counterpart. 


Sister City to Manila 


Sacramento, California’s capital city 
accepted an invitation to become the sis- 
ter city of Manila. 


Under the program, designed to build 
international friendship at the city level, 
civic groups exchange photos, movies, 
recordings and technical literature. 


The Sacramento City Council voted 
unanimously for the affiliation under the 
American Municipal Association’s sister 
city program. Discussions had been un- 
dergoing since last November when 
Mayor James B. McKinney was a vi- 
sitor in Manila. 


IPA Student Government 


The IPA Student Government elec- 
tions were held last July 5, 1961 at the 
Rizal Hall, Padre Faura, Manila. 


Elected were: President, Manuel A. 
Caoili; Vice-President for Manila, Bene- 
dicto Hornilla; Vice-President for Dili- 
man, Rene Igtiben; Secretary, Ma. Es- 
trella Maglente; Treasurer, Paraluman 
Castro; Auditor, Plaridel Santiago; Board 
of Representatives: Benjamin Cariiio, 
Diana Ebro, Josefa Edralin, Norma Foz, 
Noel Laman, Nick Lapefia, Carmen 
Plan, Ignacio Paz, Aurora Quiray, Cres- 
cenciano Santiago, Iluminada Valencia 
and Vichit Piyarom. 














gains in local autonomy and decen- 
tralization,” Dr. Jose V. Abueva of the 
U.P. Institute of Public Administration 
said of a proposal to revive the De- 
partment of Interior. He called the pro- 
posal “anachronistic.” 


He also said that the old Depart- 
ment of Interior exercised tight control 
and supervision over local governments, 
a carry-over function from colonial times 
(Spanish and American). 


Progressive reforms which have help- 
ed the move towards local autonomy 
started when President Quirino abo- 
lished the Department and only routine 
operations were retained and performed 
by a small Office of Local Governments 
in Malacafang. President Magsaysay 
and the Government Survey and Reor- 
ganization Commission vigorously ob- 
jected to a move to restore the depart- 
ment in 1956, and approved instead de- 
centralization plans for the Department 
of Health and the Department of Labor. 
During Magsaysay’s term other local 
autonomy measures such as the Cabili 
Barrio Council Law (R.A. 1408) and 
the Presidential Assistant on Commun- 
ity Development (PACD) were intro- 
duced. 


In 1959, Senator Emmanuel Pelaez 
sponsored and fought for the passage 
of the Barrio Charter (R.A. 2370) and 
introduced amendments to the internal 
revenue code enabling local governments 
to raise more funds for their activities. 


The U.P. Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration has supported local autonomy 
and community development as desira- 
ble changes in the political and admin- 
istrative systems. 


According to the bill now pending ac- 
tion in the House, the Presidential As- 
sistant on Community Development, Na- 
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tional Waterworks and Sewerage Au- 
thority and the Philippine Constabulary 
will be placed under the executive con- 
trol and supervision of the proposed 
Department. Dr. Abueva thinks that this 
means another bureaucratic level will 
be superimposed on the PACD. “By 
the very nature of its functions—gen- 
erating and aiding the people’s own 
self-help activities—the PACD would 
suffer from needless additional controls 
and approvals from the top,” the U.P. 
professor said. 


NEC-ICA Training Participants Survey 


To determine the extent to which 
the NEC-ICA training program is meet- 
ing its objectives and to improve cur- 
rent and future training programs, a 
survey is being conducted of returned 
participants by the U.P. Statistical Cen- 
ter. The survey is part of a world-wide 
study being made by ICA/Washington 
in all countries where there are USOMs. 


My. Leandro A. Viloria, instructor and 
research associate at the IPA, has been 
appointed director of the survey here. 
Professor P. B. Patnaik, UN principal 
adviser to the Center, Professor Cristina 
Parel of the Center, are project con- 
sultant and supervisor respectively. Mr. 
Jose Domingo is the administrative of- 
ficer. 


A similar study was done under ICA 
auspices in 1958 by the Institute of 
Social Research of the University of 
Michigan in the Philippines. 


Third Country Participants Program 


Six Indonesian and four Filipino 


participants of the Southeast Asia Re- 
gional Training Program in Public Ad- 
ministration were awarded certificates 
during the final session and closing cere- 
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monies held at the Institute of Public 
Administration last July 5. The _parti- 
cipants successfully completed a four- 
month training course. 


The ceremonies marked the termina- 
tion of the three-year program which 
was designed to contribute to the eco- 
nomic and social development in the 
Asian region. 


Conducted by faculty members of the 
Institute, the course consisted basically 
of seminars, lecture-discussions, work- 
shops, syndicate work at the IPA, field 
trips and internships at appropriate gov- 
ernment agencies. 


The Institute provided tuition-free 
training to the participants but other 
expenses were borne by the participants’ 
respective governments and the USOMs 
in their countries. 


The participants were: 


Indonesia—Messrs. R.Z.J. Soediman, 
Frans Willem Matullesija, Iskandar Rek- 
sodharsono, Sumirat Suriasjamsu, Tjip- 
tono and Sahadi. 


Philippines—Messrs. P.C. Morantte, 
Pedro C. Rivera, Jr., Arturo Topacio and 
Mrs. Sylvia Montes. 


Meanwhile, four Indonesian govern- 
ment officials have begun undergoing 
a three-month special Basic Training 
Officers Course at the IPA. The course, 
which will include sessions with six Fili- 
pino trainees at the Civil Service Com- 
mission, started July 10 and will end 
September 29 this year. The following 
will bring the number of third country 
participants who have undergone such 
a course to 16: 


Mr. Soetardi, Supervisor, Bureau of 
Personnel Affairs 

Mr. Abdul Manas, Auditor, Indo- 
nesian General Auditing Office 


The course was designed by the IPA 
and the Commission. Mr. Simeon M. 
Agustin, officer-in-charge of the IPA’s 
In-Service Training Division, is coordi- 
nator of the program. Miss Ligaya Jorge 
of the Commission’s Personnel Services 
Division is Mr. Agustin’s counterpart. 


Sister City to Manila 


Sacramento, California’s capital city 
accepted an invitation to become the sis- 
ter city of Manila. 


Under the program, designed to build 
international friendship at the city level, 
civic groups exchange photos, movies, 
recordings and technical literature. 


The Sacramento City Council voted 
unanimously for the affiliation under the 
American Municipal Association’s sister 
city program. Discussions had been un- 
dergoing since last November when 
Mayor James B. McKinney was a vi- 
sitor in Manila. 


IPA Student Government 


The IPA Student Government elec- 
tions were held last July 5, 1961 at the 
Rizal Hall, Padre Faura, Manila. 


Elected were: President, Manuel A. 
Caoili; Vice-President for Manila, Bene- 
dicto Hornilla; Vice-President for Dili- 
man, Rene Igtiben; Secretary, Ma. Es- 
trella Maglente; Treasurer, Paraluman 
Castro; Auditor, Plaridel Santiago; Board 
of Representatives: Benjamin Carino, 
Diana Ebro, Josefa Edralin, Norma Foz, 
Noel Laman, Nick Lapefa, Carmen 
Plan, Ignacio Paz, Aurora Quiray, Cres- 
cenciano Santiago, Iluminada Valencia 
and Vichit Piyarom. 


Mr. Falamoen Soeharjo, National 
Institute of Public Administra- 
tion of Indonesia 

Mr. Tasmin, Head, Kudus Police 
Station, Central Java 











The committee which managed the 
elections was composed of Miss Caridad 
C. Semana, chairman, with Messrs. Pro- 
ceso G. Ramos and Romualdo B. Ta- 
dena, as members. 


IPA Fellowships 


Fifteen of thirty-nine applicants quali- 
fied for scholarship in the study of pub- 
lie administration at the Institute of 
Public Administration. 


The full fellows are Ester Cerdenia- 
Esquela, Nicolas Lapefia and Zenaida 
Villanueva-Pe. 


Awarded partial fellowships are Deli- 
lah Vidallon, Eugenia Tayao, Alfredo 
Almendrala, Jr., Josefina Gonzales, Vi- 
cente Banagale, Ignacio Paz, Cecilia For- 
milleza, Mariano Quintos, Jr., Esther 
Doval-Santos, Caridad Valdehuesa, Leah 
Amante and Nelia Abela. 


A revised selection system was used 
in the awarding of fellowships. This 
system included an appraisal of the fol- 
lowing factors: educational background, 
work experience and performance in a 
written examination and a group oral 
examination. 


In deciding who should be awarded 
the fellowships, the critical score of 67 
was used. Seven applicants for the full 
fellowships qualified. In view of the 
fact that the Institute can award only 
three full fellowships, the Committee 
recommended that the other four be 
awarded partial fellowships. 


IPA Faculty 


Prof. Ramon M. Garcia, Chief of In- 
Service Training of the IPA, arrived re- 
cently to resume his post after ten 
months at the London School of Eco- 
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nomics. On a study grant from the Co- 
lombo Plan, Prof. Garcia obtained a di- 
ploma on economic development from 


the LSE. 


Miss Florence M. Medina, formerly 
connected with the Institute, has re- 
turned from the United States after ten 
months’ studies at Minnesota Univer- 
sity on a study grant from the Johnson 
scholarship foundation. She obtained a 
Master of Science degree in Political 
Science. 


IPA Visitors 


A distinguished visitor of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration was Mr. 
Le-Van-An of Viet-Nam. Mr. An is the 
chief of the In-Service Training Division 
of the National Institute of Administra- 
tion of Viet-Nam. He is responsible for 
the management of a government-wide 
program with the National Economic 
Council-International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (NEC-ICA) mission of in- 
troducing and promoting in-service train- 
ing throughout the government of Viet- 
Nam. 


Mr. An observed current trends in 
government training activities in the 
Philippines. Among the agencies he vi- 
sited during his tour are the IPA, Civil 
Service Commission, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Land Tenure Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources. 


Other visitors of the IPA were Leon 
Walcott of Pakistan; Cecil Byrd of the 
Indiana University, U.S.A.; Harry Marsh 
of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, Public Administration Division, 
Washington, D.C.; L.A. Wilson of Mas- 
sachusetts; Reginald Barrett of New York 
and James Adams of the British Em- 
bassy, Manila. 














A Selected List of New Acquisitions 


of the IPA Library 


Compiled by THE STAFF OF THE IPA LIBRARY 


Administration 


Kingsbury, Joseph B. Introduction to the prin- 
ciples of public administration in Thailand, 
by Joseph B. Kingsbury and Robert F. Wil- 
cox. Rev. ed. Bangkok, Institute of Public 
Administration, Thammasat University, 1958. 
274p. 

Pfiffner, John McDonald. Public administration, 
by John M. Pfiffmer and Robert V. Pres- 
thus. 4th ed. New York, Ronald Press Co., 
1960. 570p. 


Pittsburgh. University. Administrative Science 
Center. Comparative studies in administra- 
tion, edited by the staff of the Administra- 
tive Science Center. Pittsburgh, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1959. 224p. 


Administration—Education 


Kosaki, Mildred D. School boards and public 
education; selected aspects of school adminis- 
tration and possible implications for Hawaii. 
Honolulu, Legislative Reference Bureau, Uni- 
versity. of Hawaii, 1961. 139p. 


Rauh, Morton A. College and university trustee- 
ship. Yellow Springs, Ohio, Antioch Press, 
1959. 112p. 


Administration—Military 


Janowitz, Morris. The professional soldier, a so- 
cial and political portrait. Glencoe, Ill., Free 
Press, 1960. 464p. 


Economics and Economic Development 


Agarwala, Amar Narain, ed. The economics of 
underdevelopment; a series of articles and 
papers selected and edited by A.N. Agar- 
wala and S.P. Singh. Bombay, Oxford Univ. 
Pr., 1958. 510p. 

American Assembly. Wages, prices, profits and 
roductivity; background papers and the 

al report of the Fifteenth American As- 
sembly, Arden House, Harriman Campus of 
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Columbia University, Harriman, New York, 
April 30-May 3, 1959. Final ed. New York, 
American Assembly, Columbia University, 
1959. 193p. 


Cartter, Allan Murray. Theory of wages and 


employment. Homewood, Ill., R.D. Irwin, 
1959. 193p. 
Casselman, Paul Herbert. Economics of em- 


ployment and unemployment. Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1955. 183p. 


Fritz, Wilbert Garold. The future of indus- 
trial raw materials in North America. Mont- 
real, Canadian-American Committee, 1960. 
76p. 


Ganguli, Birendranath. India’s economic rela- 
tions with the Far Eastern and Pacific coun- 
tries in the present century. Bombay, Orient 
Longmans, 1956. 348p. 


Gordon, Robert Aaron. Higher education for 
business, by Robert Aaron Gordon and 
James Edwin Howell. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1959. 491p. 


Gt. Brit. Committee of Inquiry into the Elec- 
tricity Supply Industry. Report. London, 
H.M. Stationery Off., 1956. 188p. (Gt. 
= Parliament. Papers by command cmd. 
672) 


Hoover, Calvin Bryce. The economy, liberty 
and the state. New York, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1959. 445p. 


Lindahl, Martin Leroy. Corporate concentration 
and public policy, by Martin L. Lindahl 
and William A. Carter. 3d ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1959, 698p. 


Richardson, John Henry. Economic and finan- 
cial aspects of social security; an  inter- 
national survey. Toronto, University of To- 
ronto Press, 1960. 270p. 


Southworth, Constant. Changes in trade restric- 
tions between Canada and the United 
States, by Constant Southworth and W.W. 
Buchanan. Washington, Canadian-American 
Committee, 1960. 65p. 
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advisory 


Stepanek, Joseph E. Small industry 
Glencoe, 


services; an international study. 
Ill., Free Press, 1960. 193p. 


Warner, William Lloyd. Occupational mobility 
in American business and industry, 1928- 
1952, by W. Lloyd Warner and James C. 
Abbeglen. Minneapolis, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1955. 315p. 


Finance and Fiscal Administration 


American Assembly. United States monetary 
policy: its contribution to prosperity with- 
out inflation; background papers prepared 
for the use of participants, and the final 
report of the 14th American Assembly, Ar- 
den House, Harriman Campus of Colum- 
bia University, Harriman, New York, Oct- 


ober 16-19, 1958. Final ed. New York, 
1958. 231p. 
Bator, Francis M. The question of govern- 


ment spending, public needs and private 
wants. N.Y., Harper, 1960. 167p. 


Datta Gupta, Arun K. State financing of pri- 
vate enterprise in post-war India. Calcut- 
ta, Modern Book Agency, 1956. 188p. 


Silabhundu, Charsensook. Study of national con- 
trol of sukhaphiban finance. Bangkok, In- 
stitute of Public Administration, Thamma- 
sat University, 1960. 149p. 


History and Civilization 


Dehio, Ludwig. Germany and world politics 
in the twentieth century. Translated by 
Dieter Pevsner. London, Chatto & Windus, 
1959. 142p. 


Drucker, Peter Ferdinand. Landmarks of tomor- 
row. New York, Harper, 1959. 270p. 


Ford, John Donaldson. An American cruiser 
in the East; travels and studies in the Far 
East; the “Aleutian Islands, B. Behring’s 
Sea, Eastern Siberia, Japan, Korea, China, 
Formosa, Hongkong, and the Philippine 
Islands, by John D. Ford . . . New York, 
A.S. Barnes, 1898. 468p. 


Kerr, George H. Okinawa; 
island people. Rutland, 
1960. 542p. 

Kimble, George Herbert Tinley. Tropical Afri- 
ca. New York, Twientieth Century Fund, 
1960. 2v. 


Knox, Robert. An historical relation of Cey- 
lon. Ist ed. With an introd. by S.D. Sa- 
paramadu. Ceylon, Saman Press, 1958. 304p. 


the history of an 
Vermont, Tuttle, 


Lacouture, Jean. Egypt in transition, by Jean 
and Simonne Lacouture. Tr. by 
Scarfe. New York, Criterion Books, 
532p. 


Francis 
1958. 


Thompson, Kenneth W. 


Martz, John D. Central America, the crisis 
and the challenge. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1959. 356p. 


Smith, Bradford. Why we behave like Amer- 
icans, by Bradford Smith, assisted by Ma- 
rion Collins Smith. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1957. 322p. 


International Relations 


Brierly, James Leslie. The basis of obligation 
in international law and other papers. Se- 
lected and . by H. Lauterpacht and 
C.H.M. Waldock. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1958. 387p. 


Hamilton, Thomas J. The United Nations in 
crisis. New York, World Affairs Center, For- 
eign Policy Assoc., 1961. 62p. (Headline 
series, no. 146) 


Hoffmann, Stanley, ed. Contemporary theory 
in international relations. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1960. 293p. 


Knauth, Oliver D. U.S. foreign policy in a 
changing world. Washington, National Plan- 
ning Association, 1960. 76p. 


Kulski, Wladyslaw Wszebor. Peaceful co-exist- 
ence; an analysis of Soviet foreign policy. 
Chicago, Regnery, 1959. 662p. 


Murray, James N., Jr. The United Nations 
trusteeship system. Urbana, IIl., University 
of Illinois Press, 1957. 283p. (Illinois stu- 
dies in the social sciences vol. 40) 


Palmer, Norman Dunbar. International rela- 
tions; the world community in transition, 
by Norman D. Palmer and Howard C. 


Perkins, under the editorship of Dayton 
D. McKean. 2d ed. Boston, Houghton, 
1957. 870p. ji 

Riggs, Robert Edwon. Politics in the United 


Nations; a study of United States influence 
in the General Assembly. Urbana, Ill., Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1958. 208p. (Illi- 
nois studies in the social sciences, v. 41) 


Slick, Tom. Permanent peace; a check and ba- 
lance plan. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1958. 181p. 


Christian ethics and 
the dilemmas of foreign policy. Durham, 
N.C., Published for the Lily Endowment 
Research Program in Christianity and Pol- 
itics by the Duke University Press, 1959. 
148p. 


Language and Literature 


Daniel, Robert W. The written word-forms of 
writing, edited by Robert Woodham Da- 
niel and Glenn Leggett. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1960. 726p. 
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Leggett, Glenn. Prentice-Hall handbook for 
writers, by Glenn Leggett, C. David Mead. 
and William Charvat. 3d ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1960. 524 p. 


Sherman, Theodore Allison. Modern technical 
writing. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. 424p. 


Strunk, William, Jr. The elements of style. 
New York, Macmillan, 1959. 71p. 


Law 


Briggs, Herbert Whittaker. The law of na- 
tions; cases, documents and notes. 2d ed. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 
1108p. 


Cushing, Luther S$. Manual of parliamentary 
practice; rules of proceeding and debate 
in deliberative assemblies. N.Y., McKay, 
1957. 318p. 


Deschler, Lewis. Constitution; Jefferson’s ma- 
nual and rules of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the U.S. 86th Congress. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 727p. 


Hayek. Friedrich August von. The constitution 
of liberty. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. 570p. 


Mason, Alpheus Thomas. The Supreme Court 
from Taft to Warren. Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1958. 250p. 


Mukherjea, Ajita Ranjan. Parliamentary proce- 
dure in India. Bombay, Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 371p. 


Salomon, Leon S., ed. The Supreme Court. 
N.Y., Wilson, 1961. 228p. (Reference shelf, 
v. 33, no. 1) 


Spicer, George Washington. The Supreme Court 
and fundamental freedoms. New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. 182p. 


Thammasat University. Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. Research Division. Laws, royal 
decrees, and ministerial regulations relating 
to public administration in Thailand; a se- 
lective index to the Law Directories, 1951- 
1956 and Royal Thai government gazettes 
1957-1958. Bangkok, 1958. 54p. 


Local Government 


Abercrombie, Patrick. Town and country plan- 
ning, rev. by D. Rigby Childs. 3d ed. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1959. 292p. 


Abernathy, Byron R. Some persisting questions 
concerning the constitutional state execu- 
tive. Lawrence, Governmental Research Cen- 
ter, University of Kansas, 1960. 94p. 





Bingham, David A. Constitutional municipal 
home rule in Arizona. Arizona, Bureau of 
Business and Public Research, College of 
Business and Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, 1960. 66p. 


Dinell, Tom. Real property tax exemption in 
Hawaii. Honolulu, Legislative Reference 
Bureau, University of Hawaii, 1961. 29p. 


Hawaii. University. Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau. Free choice of physician in Hawaii’s 
medical care program; an appraisal. Hono- 
lulu, 1961. 2Ip. 


Ittner, Ruth. King County government and ad- 
ministration. Seattle, Distributed by Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1960. 96p. 


James, Charles S$. Public land policies of the 
United States and the mainland states. 
Honolulu, Legislative Reference Bureau, 
University of Hawaii, 1961. 67p. 


Kansas. University. Governmental Research 
Center. Constitutional revision in Kansas: 
the executive and the legislative. Lawrence, 
1960. 21p. 


Kansas. University. Governmental Research Cen- 
ter. Constitutional revision in Kansas: the 
issues. Lawrence, 1960. 38p. 


Keeble, Lewis. Principles and practice of town 
and country planning. 2d ed. London, The 
Estates Gazette, 1959. 338p. 


McLean, Mary, ed. Local planning administra- 
tion. 3d ed. Chicago, Published for the In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration, by the International City Managers’ 
Association, 1959. 467p. 


Pattiya, Akom. Local government in Songkhla. 
Bangkok, Institute of Public Administration, 
Thammasat University, 1959. 102p. 


Pi Sigma Alpha. Committee on Publications. 
Major problems in state constitutional revi- 
sion. Edited by W. Brooke Graves. Chi- 
cago, Public Administration Service, 1960. 
306p. 


Ransone, Coleman B., Jr. A manual for Ala- 
bama probate judges, by Coleman B. Ran- 
sone, Jr. and James O. King. Alabama, Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, University 
of Alabama, 1960. 104p. 


Sibson, Robert Earl. Wages and salaries: a 
handbook for line managers. New York, 
American Management Association, 1960 
224p. 


Smith, Harry R. County salaries in Iowa. . . 
1960. Iowa, Institute of Public Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1960. 58p. 


Sturm, Albert L. Major constitutional issues in 
West Virginia. Morgantown, Bureau for 














Government Research, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, 1961. 154p. 


Texas Legislative Council. Fees charged by 
state executive agencies. Austin, 1960. 29p. 


State-owned submerged lands 
and islands, completion of a four-year stu- 
dy. Austin, 1960. 12p. 


Teacher retirement system of 
Texas; administrative and actuarial review. 
Austin, 1960. 42p. 


. Texas laws on child care and 
juvenile delinquency, including a codifica- 
tion. Austin, 1960. 202p. 


Thammasat University. Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. Local government in Thailand. 
Bangkok, 1957. 71p. 


Thompson, John T. Public administration of 
water resources in Texas. Texas, Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Texas, 1960. 


172p. 


Wachrasatien, Putthi. Park and recreation ad- 
ministration in the Bangkok metropolitan 
area. Bangkok, Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration, Thammasat University, 1960. 94p. 


Yap Sui Tek, Thomas. Philippine statistics; mu- 
nicipal data of all cities and towns in 
the Philippines. Manila, Grace Trading Co., 
1960. 386p. 


Organization and Management 


Anderson, Richard C. Management practices. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. 302p. 


Bain, Joe Staten. Industrial organization. New 
York, Wiley, 1959. 643p. 


Bernstein, Marver H. Regulating business by 
independent commission. Princeton, New 
Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1955. 
306p. 


Black, James Menzies. Assignment manage- 
ment; a guide to executive command. New 
Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1961. 234p. 


Dale, Ernest. The great organizers. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. 277p. 


Elliot, Osborn. Men at the top. New York, 
Harper, 1959. 246p. 


Finn, David. Public relations and management. 
New York, Reinhold, 1960. 175p. 


Fox, Harland. Top executive compensation. 
New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1960. 76p. 


Hall, Darl Meredith. Dynamics of group action. 
2d. ed. Danville, Ill., Interstate, 1960. 
243p. 
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Harbison, Frederick. Management in the in- 
dustrial world; an international analysis, by 
Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers. 
N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1959. 413p. 


Hodgins, Eric. Enough time? The pattern of 
executive life. With drawings by Alan Lunn. 
Garden City., N.Y., Doubleday, 1959. 102p. 


Jennings, Eugene Emerson. An anatomy of 
leadership: princes, heroes, and supermen. 
New York, Harper, 1960. 256p. 


Kreitlow, Burton W. Leadership for action in 
rural communities, by Burton W. Kreitlow, 
E. W. Aiton and Andrew P. Torrence. Can- 
ville, Ill., Interstate, 1960. 346p. 


Lazzaro. Victor. Systems and procedures; a 
handbook for business and industry, edited 
by Victor Lazzaro. Contributors: William 
H. Brush and others. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. 464p. 


Merrihue, Willard V. Managing by communi- 
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